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CHAPTER I 

V HE time of year was April, and it was fairly 
warm. And along the valley of the Kootenay 
a man was riding slowly. 

He was broad-shouldered, keen-eyed, and gener- 
ally good to look at. Also he was somewhat over 
the average height. 

As he turned a sharp corner of the road a small 
and very consequential-looking little boy came into 
view, sauntering along with his hands in the pockets 
of his nankeen knickerbockers, and with a general 
air of owning all creation. 

As he came within speaking distance of the horse- 
man he called out in a shrill, yet authoritative 
voice — 

"Hallo, there! Who are you? Put up your 
hands, my man. This is not a public road." 

The person addressed laughed good-humouredly, 
and checked his horse. Then he held out his hand. 
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The Girl and the Man 

" Jump/' he said, as the small challenger halted 
under the horse's nose. 

The child hesitated, then grasped the friendly 
hand and jumped. 

" What's your name ? " he asked, when he had 
settled himself comfortably. 

"My name is Evan Warwick," said the horse- 
man gravely. " What is yours ? " 

" Well," the boy answered, with an air of unwilling 
concession, " as a matter of fact my name is George 
Alexander Duncan, and I'm seven years old. But 
I'm always called Gaddy." 

After a brief pause he added — 

" I say, I suppose — at least I hope — you're not 
by any chance the man who has bought the Bar- 
nethan claim ? " 

" I'm afraid I am, Gaddy," the other answered. 
" But why ? Have you any special interest in 
the Barnethan ? " 

The child looked grave. 

"I'm a very intimate friend of Miss Cunning- 
hame," he said. " I say, I'm afraid I'd better get 
down." 

" But why ? I'm all at sea, my boy. Who is 
Miss Cunninghame ? " 

Gaddy opened his eyes very wide as he twisted 
round to face his questioner. " What ! have you 
never heard of Miss Cunninghame — Christian Cun- 
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ninghame ? " he exclaimed. " Why, she's the 
owner of the Carolay silver-lead mines." 

" Really ? I had no idea. I'm afraid I have 
never heard of her." 

" Oh, I say, give ns a rest,* exclaimed the young- 
ster; "I don't believe you. Every one knows 
about Miss Cunninghame — Chris, her name is. At 
least, I always call her Chris." 

" My good lad, every one is a large order ; I don't 
know about your friend, and as I have said, I never 
heard her name until this moment." 

" Snakes ! — you must be a back-number," ex- 
claimed Miss Cunninghame's advertiser frankly. 
" Where on earth have you lived ? " 

" In England, until comparatively lately," said 
Warwick, laughing. "Miss Cunninghame's fame 
has not spread so far, as yet." 

"She used to live in England," said the lad 
eagerly. "She only came to Canada a very few 
years ago, I forget how long. She often tells me 
about it. She's an awfully good sort, is Chris. 
She took me when Mummy died, and I was only 
a little kid. It's odd you didn't know her in 
England." 

" England is not contained in a nutshell, my son," 
the man answered. "Is she an elderly person, 
then, this Miss Cunninghame ? " he continued. 

" Elderly ! " echoed Gaddy. " Elderly ! What, 
7 
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Chris ? Well, I like that. Why, she's just a girl. 
And no end pretty, I can tell you. At least, I 
think so." 

"You're a first-rate champion, Gaddy," said 
Warwick, with an amused smile. "I shall look 
forward to seeing your friend some day. By the 
way, I did hear, now that I remember, that there 
was a mine called Carolay about a couple of miles 
from Barnethan. But I certainly did not under- 
stand it was owned by a woman." 

"Why, she runs the whole show," returned 
Gaddy proudly. " There isn't much she can't do, 
I can tell you. Ever since her uncle died she's just 
been all over the place. That's the kind of woman 
I mean to marry when I'm a man. But, you 
know," he added hesitatingly, "you mustn't mind 
if she's a bit nasty to you at first." 

" Why should she be nasty to me ? " inquired his 
new friend tranquilly. 

" Well, you see, as a matter of fact we heard that 
some man — we didn't know it was you, of course — 
had bought the Barnethan claim. And — well, of 
course Chris was mad." 

" But why ? " 

The boy wriggled. 

" I don't know if she'd like me to tell you," he 
answered, with a doubtful shake of his curly head. 
" But, I say, here she comes." 
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Warwick turned in the direction of the boy's 
gaze, and saw a lithe girlish figure coming swiftly 
down a pathless rocky slope to his left. 

When she was within fifty yards or so of the road, 
she stopped and shaded her eyes with her hand 

" Is that you, Gaddy ? " she called out in a low 
clear yoke of singular " carrying " power. 

" Yes," was the laconic answer, " I just shouldn't 
be surprised if it is." 

The girl came nearer, and Warwick saw that 
she was young, well-made, and moderately pretty. 
There was, besides, a wonderfully alert look about 
her face— something like the innocent alertness 
of a small wild bird — a look that was, in its way, 
curiously attractive. 

She wore a flat cap of faded red, pulled well 
over her forehead; a dark blue skirt reaching 
barely to her neat ankles was surmounted by a 
crimson blouse clasped at the waist by a broad 
leather belt. Stout but trim boots and gaiters 
seemed to defy the roughness of the road by which 
she had come. 

Warwick lifted his cap in silence and dismounted. 

Gaddy remained where he was, and said casually — 

" It's the Barnethan man, Chris. His name's 
Evan Warwick. But he's not a bit like what we 
thought he would be. He isn't — honest Injun. 
He seems a real good sort." 
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The girt seemed to stiffen, and to grow at least 
an inch taller. 

" You are the owner of the Barnethan claim ? " 
she said in a voice of studied coldness. 

" Yes," he answered quietly. " I have bought 
the Barnethan claim." 

"Ah," she said, with a slight uplifting of her 
delicate chin. 

"We are fellow-countrymen, I hear," he con- 
tinued, "so I hope we may be friends as well as 
neighbours." 

" We shall hardly be neighbours," she answered, 
still with a carefully repressed hostility in her voice 
and manner. 

" No ? I should have thought that in Canada 
two miles or so would almost count as nothing. 
I am certainly prepared to look upon you and my 
new friend, Gaddy, as next-door neighbours," said 
Warwick, ignoring all possible unpleasantness. 

" I am afraid I have no time to make new friends," 
she returned loftily. " I am a very busy woman. 
As for Gaddy, he is a very naughty, disobedient 
little boy, and I dare say will do as he pleases." 

"Oh, I say, Chris," murmured the accused 
remonstrantly, " you do rub it in." 

But with a frigid bow to Warwick the girl had 
already turned and begun to climb the slope. 

Gaddy slid unwillingly to the ground. "She's 
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in an awful paddy/ 9 he murmured, with a sigh. 
" I'd better hurry after her and make it up. Good- 
bye, sir, I think you're a real decent sort of chap, 
you know, and I'm just quite certain you won't 
play it low down about the Barnethan." 

" No, old chap, I hope I shan't," the man an- 
swered, shaking heartily the small grimy hand held 
out to him. 

" And I s'pose I may come up and see you ? " 
the child added. 

" Certainly, so far as I am concerned." 

Gaddy set off at a run, and overtook Hiss Cun- 
ninghame just as Warwick had disappeared round 
a bend of the road. 

" I say, Chris, why were you so shirty with him ? " 
the boy said somewhat discontentedly, as he skipped 
alongside his companion. " I believe he's going to 
turn out no end jolly." 

" Nonsense, Gaddy, you don't understand," was 
the brief answer. " And I wish you wouldn't stay 
away all day without coming in to meals. Milly 
and I have been quite anxious about you." 

" I only went down the river a little way on a 
log that made a splendid raft. Do you know I 
really think when I grow up I'll be a sailor ? " he 
added contemplatively. 

" 1 thought you were going to be a miner ? " she 
said, looking down at him with a sunny smile. 
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For she was very fond of Gaddy, and her tempers, 
or " paddies/* as Gaddy called them, seldom lasted 
long. 

" Well, I might be a miner half my time and a 
sailor the other half," he said after a brief period 
of thought. 

" No, no, Gaddy, my child. If you want to do 
a thing thoroughly you must do it all your time, 
not only half," she answered. " And even then," 
she added, with a little sigh, "you may not reach 
the first standard." 

" Of course girls aren't meant to do more than 
one thing at a time," was the consoling answer. 
" But men are quite different." 

Five minutes more brought them round a sharp 
bend of the rocks, and into a broad space that 
had been cleared among the pines at the foot of the 
great mountain-side. This space dwindled at the 
further end into a rough path which ran upwards 
in a slanting direction between " weather-board " 
houses and rough bark shacks — or " humpies " as 
they are called — until at last it tapered off to a 
mere bridle-track, and was lost in the after-sunset 
glow that bathed the world in a tawny gold and 
crimson haze several thousand feet further on. 

The little mining camp of Carolay looked decidedly 
picturesque in this halo of sunset. The rough 
huts, the various galleries tunnelled into the face 
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of the rock ; the quaint little saw-mill driven by 
a brisk miniature stream that had its birth far up 
the mountain; the sacks of unsmdted mineral 
heaped up waiting to be carted down to Taraknest 
— everything seemed tinged with red and gold. 
Even the miners, grouped here and there in earnest 
preparations for their evening meal, seemed invested 
with a certain evanescent romance, despite their 
clumsy and earth-stained garb. 

At the door of the most imposing of the primitive- 
looking dwellings, a stout, dark-eyed woman was 
standing, whose expression of easy good-nature 
changed into an attempt at severity as her eyes 
rested on Gaddy. 

" For shame, Master Gaddy," she said in a voice 
that held acute reminiscences of Whitechapel and 
adjacent purlieus. "Here's Miss Chris and me 
been worritting ourselves to death over you, think- 
ing you were lost or dead, or worse, which you will 
be, one of these days, mark my words." 

"Pooh!" answered the young gentleman con- 
temptuously, as he squeezed past her portly person 
into the house. "What do you suppose could 
happen to me ? I'm not such a kid as all that.' 9 

"You're a limb of Satan, and nothing else," 
muttered the woman, with an unwilling smile, as 
she made way for him. 

Then she added, with a keen glance at Christian, 
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" You look upset, my lamb. What is it ? Has 
anything put you out ? " 

"Oh, nothing," the girl answered, somewhat 
shortly. 

" Now, Miss Chrissie, don't be snappy with your 
old nurse as remembers you from babyhood, and 
gave up all thoughts of a tea and coffee shop in the 
Edgware Road to follow you out to this outlandish 
place, which the Lord and His angels only know if 
well ever get out of alive. But something tells 
me you are upset, and if you don't want to tell me, 
well, it can't be helped. But know it I do, suppose 
I was choked and dead this minute." 

" Milly," said the girl abruptly, " I've seen him." 

" Seen who, my pretty ? " 

" The Englishman who has bought Barnethan." 

" Is that so ? " exclaimed the elder woman, 
throwing up her hands. " And what kind of man 
is he, then ? " 

The girl tossed off her hat and ran her fingers 
through her dusky gold-threaded hair. 

" He's good-looking," she said, frowning heavily. 
"And he's undoubtedly a gentleman. And oh, 
Milly, I'm sure he's utterly detestable, and I 
wish " 

"It's too bad of you, Chris," broke in Gaddy 
hotly. " I like him, and I think he's a stunning 

good fellow, and " 
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" And you are only a very tilly little boy," said 
Christian in a crashing tone. " So please go and 
wash your face and hands and come to supper." 

Here the door was thrown rudely back upon 
its hinges, and two dogs rushed in, one a species 
of mastiff, and the other a well-bred Irish terrier, 
answering respectively to the names of Wag and 
Tartar. 

Tartar was very proud of his unbroken pedigree, 
and frequently sneered at honest Wag, who knew 
he was not a pure-bred mastiff, but was not materi- 
ally concerned thereby. 

When supper was over Christian went out upon 
a roughly constructed verandah— so called by a 
great stretch of imagination — that opened from 
the sitting-room at the back of the house, and threw 
herself into a low rocking-chair, the dogs and Gaddy 
grouped around her. 

" I saw pie-faced Sammy to-day," the boy said 
after a silence. " He asked how you were, and his 
face got quite red and spotty. It's my belief he's 
gone on you, Chris." 

" I wish you wouldn't be so silly," was the un- 
expectedly sharp answer. " And why don't you call 
Mr. Owen by his proper name, instead of that 
absurd and vulgar nickname ? " 

"Everybody calls him that," was the injured 
answer. " And I must say, Chris, you are a cross- 
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patch to-day. I guess you got out of bed on the 
wrong side this morning. You're as cross as old 
Milly, only worse, because you're usually such a 
brick." 

And Gaddy picked himself up m high dudgeon, 
and departed to bed. 
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CHAPTER II 

MEANWHILE Warwick made his way about 
a couple of miles further along the swiftly 
narrowing road towards the claim known as the 
" Barnethan." 

Even on this fair April evening it looked a desolate 
spot enough. The rough clearing was overshadowed 
by a frowning irregular cliff, overgrown with tangled 
grasses and hardy shrubs. Shut away from the 
glow of the sunset, and seemingly from all signs 
of animal life and occupation, the place struck a 
chill even to Warwick's practical imagination. 

Two aggressively new-looking huts, built of star- 
ing roughly hewn timber and half concealed by a 
jutting-out rock, were the only evidences of man's 
intrusion into this wild and gloomy fastness. From 
the chimney of one of these a faint column of smoke 
curled lazily and almost perpendicularly. For the 
wind had dropped, and hardly a leaf stirred. 

As Warwick dismounted, a big, loosely built man, 
his mining garb considerably fresher than those of 
the Carolay miners, came forward with a grin of 
welcome. 
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" Durran's brought up your things and the dog, 
boss," he said in a pleasant voice, "and we've 
rigged up the place as well as we can for to-night. 
To-morrow you can see for yourself how you'd like 
things put straight." 

" Oh, they'll be all right, Mike, I expect," War- 
wick answered, stooping as he spoke to examine 
his horse's near hind foot, "I'm uncommonly 
hungry. I suppose I can have something to eat 
of some kind or other. Hurry it up, will you? 
Where's the dog ? " 

" He was here just now ; I guess he's off on some 
spec of his own," the man answered, as he fastened 
the horse to the stump of a tree hard by. 

Warwick whistled, and presently a large fox- 
terrier of doubtful descent and somewhat belligerent 
aspect came charging into the clearing from some 
quarter unknown, and flung himself upon his master 
in clumsy but sincere affection. 

"Well, Perry, old chap, how do you like your 
new quarters, eh ? " said Warwick, the inflection of 
his voice stamping him a genuine dog-lover. "There, 
there, that'll do. Good dog, good old Perry, boy." 

As he sat down to his hastily prepared meal a 
little later, his thoughts reverted to the girl of the 
Carolay. Her evidently hostile attitude amused 
him. 

"Jove, she was rather pretty," he reflected, as 
18 
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he flung a bone to the patient and expectant Perry. 
" And yet — I don't know that she was. Anyway, 
she was uncommonly fetching. Wonder, now, why 
she objects to me as a neighbour." 

On the morning of the next day he inspected the 
outcrop and general bearing of the "Barnethan." 
His experienced eye saw possibilities, and he whistled 
light-heartedly as he pursued his investigations, ac- 
companied by Perry, who appeared quite as much 
interested as his master. 

Towards the afternoon a sharp bark from the 
dog made him aware of the presence of Gaddy, 
who seated himself on a heap of rubbish, observing 
gravely— 

" Well) is it a pretty decent show, do you think ?" 

" I think it'll do," Warwick answered. 

" Have you any idea," the boy proceeded in a 
doubtful tone, " which way the lode runs ? " 

" There's more than one lode, my good lad. I 
could swear to two, if not three." 

" Does one run from the south-west ? " continued 
Gaddy. 

" Yes, I rather think it does. Why?" 

"Oh, nothing. That's a nice dog you have. 
What's his name ? " 

" Perry. He's apt to be a bit unfriendly at first. 
He hasn't quite made up his mind about you yet." 

" He's a kind of fox-terrier, isn't he ? We've 
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got two dogs down at our place. One's well-fared 
and the other isn't." 

" Well, I shouldn't bring them up here, if I were 
you ; for the dog isn't born that Perry can't lick." 

" I say," began Gaddy after a brief silence. 

"Yes?" 

" I notice," the boy continued hesitatingly, " that 
you haven't said anything about wanting to know 
why Chris is so down on you for coming." 

"Certainly not. I shall be delighted to listen 
to anything concerning yourself, Gaddy. But you 
must not give away the secrets of your friends." 

"Oh, it isn't exactly a secret. However, you 
know, I think it's very gentlemanly of you." 

" Thanks," answered Warwick drily. 

"However, Chris says I can do exactly as I 
please about making a chum of you," Gaddy went 
on. " So if you don't mind, I'd like to come up 
here pretty often." 

" All right, my boy, you may come as often as 
you like. But cut along now. I've some calcu- 
lations to make, and I can't make them and talk 
to you as well." 

Gaddy obediently departed, and Perry watched 
him out of sight with some relenting in his honest, 
bloodshot eyes. 

Late that night, as Warwick was scribbling 
disjointed notes, and adding up interminable rows 
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of figures, the clatter of a horse's hoofs woke up the 
echoes among the mountains, and a minute later 
a tall y powerfully built horseman in the uniform of 
the famous North-West Mounted Police rode up to 
Warwick's unpretending "dug-out," and shouted 
in a deep, hearty voice — 

" Hallo, Warwick, thought I'd look you up." 

As he spoke he dismounted and flung his reins to 
Mike, to whom he nodded pleasantly, and who 
greeted him with a welcoming grin. 

Warwick sprang to his feet, and thumped the 
new comer enthusiastically on the back. 

" You dear old chap, I'm awfully glad to see you," 
he exclaimed. "I thought you'd turn up soon. 
You'll let me put you up for to-night, of course ? " 

44 No, thanks, I'll smoke the pipe of peace, and 
then push on. I want to be in Raskellan before 
five a.m." 

As he spoke he followed Warwick into the hut, 
and lowered himself into the more substantial of 
the two chairs. 

" Well, and how do you find things ? " he said, 
as he produced a short black pipe and a bulging 
tobacco-pouch. "Sketchy a bit yet, I dare say. 
And what about the mine ? " 

" Davie, I believe I'm on the eve of making my 
fortune," said Warwick, with the happy laugh of 
an excited boy. "This mine is going to be a gem. 
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Light up, old chap, and 111 show you the notes 
I've made." 

The other complied, and for a time the conversa- 
tion was technical. 

Then it became reminiscent. For Evan Warwick 
and David Vanbrugh had been chums, off and on, 
since their boyhood, until the last seven or eight 
years, when Vanbrugh had joined the Royal North 
West Mounted Police, and Warwick had gone mining 
in the wilds of Northern Spain. 

" How are you off for men ? " asked Vanbrugh, 
when his second pipe was a thing of the past. " Of 
course I know Mike and Durran are all right. Their 
record at Cardstown is first chop. But what about 
miners ? " 

"I shall have to see about that. Meanwhile, 
I am making an estimate of the absolutely neces- 
sary machinery, and building material, and all 
that." 

" I suppose you know you are a sort of Ishmaelite 
in this part of the world," said Vanbrugh, with an 
amused laugh. 

" No, I don't," the other answered. " Oh, yes, 
of course. You mean that the little lady who 
owns and runs Carolay has chosen for some unex- 
plained reason to resent my appearance in the neigh- 
bourhood. By the way, is it really the case that 
she does own and run the mine ? I have been 
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bombarded by a rum little youngster who told me 
some yarn of the kind. But I have a shrewd sus- 
picion that the kid was gassing." 

" Not a bit of it. It's a gospel truth. And she's 
an uncommonly nice, sensible little woman, too. 
You'll like her— if you get a look in." 

"Possibly. Unfortunately she doesn't seem in- 
clined to give me a look in. Our one and only 
interview saw me routed with great slaughter." 

" Oh, you've seen her, then ? " 

" Yes. I met the youngster on the road, on the 
afternoon of my advent. And Miss Cunninghame, 
who appeared upon the scene a little later, took no 
pains to disguise the fact that I had not found 
favour in her eyes." 

Vanbnigh laughed. 

"Oh, she'll come round. The youngster was 
Gaddy, I suppose ? " 

" Yes, that is his name. He called upon me to- 
day. He strikes me as a singularly striking and 
self-possessed specimen of the advanced Canadian 
infant." 

" Oh, Gaddy's a caution," chuckled the other. 
" But he's a good little sort when you know him." 

Here Perry entered, and after a prolonged and 
sniffing examination of Vanbrugh's long boots, laid 
a conciliatory paw on his knee. 

"But what about Miss Cunninghame?" said 
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Warwick. " How did she come to own the mine ? 
She looks a mere girl." 

Vanhrugh readjusted his massive length more 
comfortably to his chair. 

"Well, it was this way. Her uncle, old Joe 
Ellesmere, came out here about eight years ago, 
bought the Carolay claim, prospected for silver- 
lead, and found it. Some four or five years 
later, when the Carolay was a tolerably paying 
concern, he sent for his niece — this same Miss 
Cunninghame — who had been left an 'orphan and 
totally unprovided for in London. She came, and 
he taught her all the ins and outs of silver-lead 
mining, of which I suppose she knows quite as much 
as you do, if not more. The year before last the 
principal lode dwindled, and finally disappeared, 
and the old man literally broke his heart over it. 
Then he caught a chill, and died a few weeks later. 
But he made his niece promise that she would devote 
her life to the finding of the lost lode, and left her 
all his money for that purpose — and he wasn't by 
any means a pauper, either." 

"Damned cruel things, these enforced death- 
bed promises," growled Warwick. 

"I agree with you," assented Vanbrugh tran- 
quilly. " However, such were the facts. But, to 
continue, just six months ago, more or less, Miss 
Cunninghame found out, or thought she did, that the 
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lost lode reappeared in the Barnethan claim. She 
couldn't afford to buy it just then, as it was owned 
by a grasping old chap who was a kind of Shylock. 
But she hoped to save enough later on. Then yon 
came along, and paid through the nose. And there 
you have the thing in a nutshell." 

" It seems a bit rough on the girl," said Warwick 
quietly. 

" Yes, poor lassie, I believe she has taken it a 
good deal to heart. But of course it can't be 
helped.' 1 

Warwick's good-looking face clouded over, and 
he tugged at his moustache in disturbed remorse. 

" Of course it's a bit rough on me too," he said 
after a pause. 

" Why ? " inquired Vanbnigh, knocking the 
ashes out of his pipe. " You're all right — you're on 
velvet." 

" Ah, I don't know about that. I'm not at all 
sure that I ought not to offer to sell her the Bar- 
nethan claim on her own terms." 

" Great Scot ! " exclaimed Vanbrugh, sitting up- 
right in his excitement. " You're not serious ? 
You don't mean you'd give up your rights in the 
Barnethan — for let me tell you it's a thundering 
good property — for any sentimental ideas about a 
girl." 

" My dear Davie, you quite misunderstand me. 
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I have no sentimental ideas about Miss Cunning- 
hame. She gives me the impression of a young 
person eminently calculated to take care of herself. 
But it seems to me, that if I have unwittingly become 
possessor of the land that encloses her lost lode, 
I am almost bound in honour to give it up to her." 

Vanbrugh simply gazed at him. 

" Good Lord ! " he exclaimed, " have you fallen 
in love with the girl ? " 

Warwick's colour deepened somewhat. 

" I think you have a pretty fair idea," he said, 
" that love and I aren't likely to have much to say 
to one another." 

" Oh, rubbish ! " said the other brusquely. 
" Why not, I should like to know ? It doesn't 
follow that because you made a hash of your life 
once " 

" Steady on, old chap," put in Warwick, rising 
somewhat suddenly. "We won't rake up old 
ashes, if you don't mind." 

"All right," was the good-natured rejoinder. 
" Don't be thorny, I'm off in a minute." 

But he did not go off in a minute, nor for many 
more minutes. 

And as he rode slowly along the road in the 
April moonlight he thought seriously, 

" By Jove, I'm right. The fellow's in love with 
her." 
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He was quite wrong; but the gallant Serjeant 
was in a slightly sentimental frame of mind himself 
just then — though not towards Christian Cunning- 
hame — and doubtless viewed things through that 
medium. 

As he approached the cross-roads where the 
bridle-path to Barnethan joined the somewhat 
wider track leading to Carolay , two dogs ran across 
the road barking, and his horse shied slightly. 

" Come here, Wag. Come here, Tartar," called 
out an imperious feminine voice. 

Then he became aware of a woman's figure 
perched on a boulder at the side of the road. He 
drew rein, and saluted in military fashion. 

" It can be no one but you, Miss Cunningham*, 
at this time of night," he said, shaking his head 
admonishingly. 

" And it can be no one but you, David Vanbrugh, " 
she returned, dimpling in the moonlight, "on a 
horse twice the size of any one else's, and yet hardly 
up to your weight." 

" What on earth are you doing ? " he asked, 
waving his riding-whip tantalisingly before the 
excited noses of Wag and Tartar. 

" Nothing," she answered, laughing. " I was in 
a very bad temper, and I couldn't sleep. So I came 
out. And behold my reward. I have met the 
great and renowned mounted policeman, David 
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Vanbrugh, looking as shocked as a provincial 
spinster. You are really too funny, you know, 
when you try to look proper and orthodox." 

"I've been up to Barnethan," he said bluntly. 
" Warwick's an old chum of mine." 

" Really ? How very interesting ! " was the in- 
different answer. 

Vanbrugh leaned down from his saddle, and tried 
to catch the averted eyes of the person by the 
roadside. 

" He's a thoroughly good fellow," he said very 
earnestly ; " and he's most awfully cut up about 
this lode business, and quite ready to do anything 
in his power— that is, to meet you in any way. 
Hang it all, I'm making a mess of it, of course," he 
concluded ruefully. 

" Yes, I think you are," the young woman an- 
swered in calm disdain. 

And whistling to her dogs, the owner of the 
Carolay jumped from her perch and was soon out 
of sight. 
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CHAPTER III 

A FEW days later Christian Cunningham^ 
shading her eyes from the setting sun, saw 
Warwick's tall, broad-shouldered figure climbing the 
slope to the left of the sawmill. 

" Good evening, Miss Cunninghame," he said, as 
he came within speaking distance. " Can I have 
a few minutes 9 conversation with you ? " 

" Certainly," she answered quietly. 

She was standing near the door of her hut ; but 
she did not ask him to come in. And he knew and 
resented the knowledge that his presence was un 
welcome. 

Viewing her thus at close quarters, it occurred to 
him that she was undeniably pretty. But at 
present there was a hard, if not repellent, look 
taout her face, that almost — though not quite-* 
mllified its attraction. ♦ 

" Well, Mr. Warwick," she said when a few silent 
minutes had passed, " what is it you have to say 
to me ? " 

" It is — I want to speak about the mines." 

"What mines?" 
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"Our mines," was the dogged answer. "The 
Carolay and the Barnethan. I understand you are 
working the Carolay from a comparatively poor 
lode." 

" And aprh ? " she said haughtily, as he paused. 

" I have also learned with great regret," he con- 
tinued, " that your principal lode has reappeared 
in my property." 

He paused again. 

" Yes ? " she said in a carefully non-committal 
voice. 

He made an impatient movement. 

" Well," he resumed—" oh, hang it all, I don't 
know how to put it. But couldn't we come to 
some terms " 

She interrupted him. 

" Thank you very much ; but at present I cannot 
afford to pay you an adequate price for your 
property." 

" You quite misunderstand me," he said, frowning. 
" That was not my meaning. I meant " 

He stopped and hesitated. 

The ghost of a smile hovered for a second about 
the girl's lips, then was sternly repressed. 

"Are you sure you quite know what you do 
mean ? " she said slowly. 

He did not answer immediately. For despite 
the quickly strangled smile, something in her eyes 
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made him feel uncomfortable, and decidedly at a 
disadvantage. 

Presently he said abruptly — 

" May I ask what price you had thought of paying 
for the land ? " 

" No, Mr. Warwick, you may not. You are put- 
ting it rather awkwardly, but I gather that your 
intention is to offer me the land at my own price." 

He made a gesture of assent. 

" I thought so," she said, with a faint accession 
of colour. "It is very good of you, no doubt. 
But I should not dream of putting myself under 
such an obligation to a total stranger. You have 
the mine, and presumably you mean to work it 
Well, I have neither the right nor the desire to make 
any objection." 

" But — what about you ? " he said involuntarily. 
" Your mine " 

" You are very kind," she cut in frigidly, " but 
you need not trouble about me. I have reason to 
believe that the lode I am at present working, and 
which runs in a totally different direction, may- 
prove quite as valuable as the first lode, or even 
more so." 

This was not altogether true. But the stiff- 
necked young owner of the Carolay was in no mood 
to be particular as to a word or two. 

"I'm afraid I can't agree with you," he said 
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bluntly. "Why keep up this absurd sentiment? 
It would be much better if we came to some amic- 
able understanding." 

" Do you mind dropping the subject ? " she said, 
with an ineffable air of boredom. " It really does 
not interest me." 

He looked at her squarely. 

" You are angry," he said. " And like all women, 
when you are angry you are unjust and unreason- 
able. Well, I don't blame you. But I swear to you 
I had no intention — I had no idea when I bought 
the Barnethan claim that I was infringing on any 
one else's rights, much less the rights of an un- 
protected girl. I wish you would consent to 
arrange matters so that " 

"Thank you," she interrupted him, "there is 
no need for your kind consideration. I can manage 
my affairs quite easily, by myself, as I have always 
done hitherto. Of course," she added, with a sudden 
flash in her dark eyes, "there may be diverse 
opinions as to the justice of one person buying a 
claim immediately on the outskirts of another 
person's property. But, as I have said, I do not 
wish to discuss that. Shall you mind if I tell you 
that I am rather busy this afternoon ? " 

And with a stiff little bow she turned and went 
indoors, leaving Warwick not quite sure whether 
he was most angry or amused. 
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Warwick walked away, a prey to conflicting 
emotions. 

" Little spitfire ! " he muttered. " Confound her, 
and her snuff-the-moon airs. Let it be war, then." 

Christian, too, had determined that it should be 
war. However, it had been a decided shock to her 
that the much-discussed and long-expected enemy 
should have proved so provokingly personable, 
and so eminently desirable in every way. It is 
difficult for the most determined vixen to hate per- 
sistently and systematically a person who embodies 
her idea of general manly excellence. And to do 
her justice Christian was anything but a vixen. 

Also, Gaddy was evidently impressed in the new- 
comer's favour. And Gaddy was a person to be 
reckoned with. Christian had a certain belief in 
his judgment of men and things. 

So she tossed and turned in her little bed, while 
the moon shone in a silver bar aslant her pillow ; 
and as she shut her eyes and opened them again, 
and at last gave up all attempts to sleep, she wished 
with all her heart and soul that the new man had 
never come to Barnethan. 



About a week or ten days later she was riding 
homeward from the little township of Kilcorran, 
where she kept her banking account, 
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It had been a lowering, gloomy, almost sultry 
day, and as she emerged from the wood on to the 
prairie, the rumble of swiftly nearing thunder made 
her start and change colour. 

For intrepid young woman though she was in 
most things, she was a veritable craven in the face 
of a thunderstorm. 

The half-broken little mare she rode liked the 
situation even less than her mistress, and after a 
stunned pause at the first vivid flash of lightning, 
put her head down between her forelegs with a 
vicious whinny and set off at a mad gallop. 

Christian gathered up the reins, and pulled for 
all she was worth. But to no purpose. " Betsy's " 
mouth seemed of iron. 

It was now almost as dark as night ; the lightning 
tore through the blackness ; the thunder rolled ; and 
Betsy sped on like the wind. 

Suddenly the reins snapped, and Christian felt 
that the end of all things had come. She set her 
teeth grimly, and prepared for the worst. 

Another forked shiver of lightning, another crash 
of thunder, and Betsy flung up her heels, and having 
deposited her rider on the road, made speedy tracks 
for home. 

For a minute or two Christian was stunned into 
unconsciousness. 

Then she became aware that some one was hold- 
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ing her head up, and trying to unfasten her collar. 
She struggled into a sitting position, and pushed 
her hair out of her eyes. 

"Don't, please," she gasped, as a handful of 
water was splashed into her face. "Don't. I — 
Fm all right." 

But a grinding rattle of thunder made her bury 
her face shudderingly in her hands. 

" You had better keep still," said a calm mascu- 
line voice. " There is really no danger." 

Christian scrambled to her feet. For the voice 
was the voice of Warwick. 

" Thank you," she said nervously. " It is very 
kind of you. I shall be all right in a minute. 
But— oh, don't go away, please. If you only 
knew what an awful coward I am in a thunder- 
storm." 

"I am not going away," Warwick answered 
coolly. " I am only raking the landscape in search 
of your mare. The worst of the storm is over. So 
pull yourself together, and let me get you under 
shelter before the rain comes." 

As he spoke he drew her arm through his, and 
made for a tumble-down little shed some fifty 
yards from the road. 

" It's a filthy hole," he said, as he bent his head 
to pass through the low doorway, " but it's better 
than being out in the open." 
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They were Just In time, for the rain now began 
to come down with fury. 

" I hope you are not hurt ? " Warwick said, in 
a voice which, though polite enough, was indifferent 
and scarcely solicitous. 

" Oh no, not in the least," she answered. " I 
am very grateful to you. I don't know what I 
should have' done if you hadn't come," she added 
awkwardly and somewhat stiffly. 

It was not pleasant to be indebted in ever so 
small a degree to the man towards whom her feelings 
were so bitter and so unforgiving. And that he 
should evince such insulting indifference to her 
hostility was not to be borne. 

He looked uncomfortably tall and powerful as 
he stood leaning against the narrow doorway. He 
also looked bored, or she fancied so, and glanced at 
his watch more than once in the almost silent 
quarter of an hour that followed. 

At last she said sharply — 

" Fray do not allow me to detain you. No doubt 
you have much to do and arrange regarding your 
new property " 

"Thank you," was the tranquil answer. "I 
have nothing to do of such pressing importance 
that I need run the risk of drowning to execute it. 
Besides, I quite understood — though, of course, 
I may be mistaken — that you asked me not to go 
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until the storm was over. You are somewhat un- 
reasonable, are you not ? " 

" The storm is over now," she said in a decidedly 
nipping voice. 

"The dry part — yes. Not the wet part. But 
do not let my presence disturb you/ 9 said her 
fellow-captive easily. "I am making one or two 
calculations which will want all my concentration 
for the next half-hour or so." 

"I shall certainly not remain here for another 
half-hour/ 9 she flashed out. 

" In that of course you will please yourself," he 
said, as he carefully sharpened a pencil. 

She coloured angrily, and resumed her seat on 
a heap of brushwood. 

For a time Warwick took no notice of her, but 
was apparently busily engaged in Jotting down 
estimates and adding up rows of figures in his note- 
book. It was an old and worn book, Christian 
noticed; but it was of morocco, and was mono- 
grammed in silver. 

"A present from some girl," thought Christian 
scornfully. But as a matter of fact it had been 
given to him by his mother years ago, and was now 
covering its tenth " refill." 

Presently he put the book into his pocket, and 
regarded the rain-blurred landscape with frowning 
interest: A strong wind had risen, and the rain 
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was sweeping down In sheets. It had become much 
colder too; and altogether the outlook was far 
from cheerful. The keen wet odour of the sage- 
brush permeated the air. 

Suddenly he said — 

" Suppose we call a temporary truce ? " 

" A truce ? " she echoed, coming out of a dismal 
reverie with a start. " I don't understand." 

"I think you do," he answered drily. "My 
meaning was, however, that as there is evidently 
every prospect of our being storm-stayed here for 
a considerable and indefinite period, might we not 
mutually bury the hatchet for a time, and wile away 
an hour or so by a little rational conversation ? 
We could resume our inimical attitudes as soon as 
we escape from our enforced companionship. There 
are several things I should really like to converse 
with you about." 

" I have no desire to prevent you from talking, 
if you want to," she said, with an impatient simul- 
taneous movement of her head and hands that he 
subsequently found was characteristic of her. 

" Dear lady, I said * converse, 1 " he answered, 
with a hardly perceptible smile. "Conversation 
implies the mental efforts of two." 

" How absurd you are! " she said. " Let us con- 
verse, then. But why should we be enemies ? It 
sounds so silly and melodramatic." 
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" I quite agree with you," he replied, with a faint 
movement of his shoulders. " But you created the 
situation, not I. I came here with my heart— what 
there is of it— filled with affection and goodwill to 
all" 

" More melodrama/ 9 she said slightingly. " Are 
you sure you have never trodden transpontine 
boards ? " 

" Quite sure. Are you equally sure that you have 
no Italian ancestors called Borgia ? Sometimes I 
have a creepy feeling that I shall find you one 
evening in my homeward path at dusk offering 
me two alternatives, either to toss off a bowl of 
poison, or to turn my back for ever on Barnethan." 

" The Borgia's methods were not so frank/' she 
said shortly. "And, if you please, I absolutely 
refuse to discuss the Barnethan." 

"Now it is you who are transpontine. Why 
these tragedy airs ? One would think I had obtained 
the mine by fraud, instead of paying a thundering 
stiff price for it, which I could ill afford, as it happens. 
I am getting a bit tired of being treated as a pariah 
and an outlaw, simply because " 

" I was not aware that you were treated like a 
pariah and an outlaw," she interrupted him. " You 
seem to me to have a very good time. Even my 
faithful old friend, Mr. Vanbrugh, swears by you 
and all your works." 
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"Good old Davie," he murmured, as he lit a 
cigarette. " I was speaking, however, of my being 
ostracised by you." 

" Surely my opinion of you cannot be of much 
consequence," she returned icily. 

"We are still comparative strangers," was the 
equable answer, "so I am, as yet, unable quite 
to gauge the value of your friendship or your ani- 
mosity. As for David Vanbrugh, we have been 
friends, I should say, since long before you were 
born. Ah," he added in a tone of relief, " the rain 
is now almost normal. I think we might venture." 

Christian issued from the shed with great dignity. 

" Good afternoon," she said. " Thank you very 
much for your assistance." 

Warwick watched her out of sight. 

" And thank you for nothing, you little vixen ! " 
he muttered. 
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CHAPTER IV 

NEXT day Christian, coming down the road 
with Tartar in tow, met Warwick, who said 
coldly, as he raised his cap — 

" I hope you are none the worse for your accident 
.of yesterday ? " 

" Thanks, I'm all right," she answered, without 
stopping. 

Now it chanced that Warwick was accompanied 
by Perry. And Perry, recent arrival though he 
was, considered that he had a lease of this particular 
district of the Rockies, and resented the high and 
mighty air with which Tartar looked him up and 
down, and haughtily inquired who he was and where 
he came from. 

After a few ominous growls and hostile sniffings 
on both sides, Perry, with bristling hair and lip 
well lifted over his teeth, flew at Tartar's throat. 

Tartar, not to be outdone, seized Perry's ear, the 
only available part of his adversary just then. 
And a furious battle began. 

" Call off your dog ! " exclaimed Christian angrily. 
" He's twice the size of mine. Call him off at once I " 
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But Perry's blood was up, and he took no notice 
of his master's stern commands. 

Warwick caught hold of him, and tried to drag 
him off, with the result that there seemed every 
prospect of Tartar's windpipe being torn out. 

Christian seized her dog, who was still viciously 
chewing Perry's ear. But still the combatants held 
on like grim death. 

At last Warwick thrust his hand into Perry's 
mouth and literally prised it open, receiving as a 
matter of course the animal's teeth in his hand. 
Tartar, thus released, flew at his opponent's throat, 
but a well-directed kick from Warwick flung him 
howling on the roadside, whence Christian, with 
flashing eyes, caught him up and held him securely 
in her arms. 

" How cowardly of you," she gasped breathlessly, 
" to kick a poor helpless brute who cannot defend 
itself!" 

Warwick made no answer, but secured his own 
dog by means of a piece of string, and proceeded to 
bind up his hand— from which blood was streaming 
freely — with his handkerchief. 

" Oh, you are hurt ! " exclaimed Christian, with 
a dismayed little cry. 

Warwick's smile was sarcastic. 

" Nothing to speak of," he answered. 

" But a dog-bite is such a serious thing," she 
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insisted. " I am sore you ought to have it seen 
to." 

"Nonsense," he said lightly. "I have been 
bitten by scores of dogs, and happily, with no evil 
results. Besides, this was quite unintentional, 
wasn't it, Perry, old boy ? " 

And Perry really seemed very penitent. 

But Christian had already repented of her 
momentary weakness, and caressing the wriggling 
and still indignant Tartar, moved away along the 
road with angry eyes and lips tightly compressed. 

Nevertheless, Tartar, much to his surprise, re- 
ceived a sound thrashing from his mistress on his 
return home, and confided to Wag, the old mastiff, 
that he was very sorry he had taken any notice of 
that low-born fox-terrier, for his throat hurt him 
horribly, and his mistress's whip had just missed 
his left eye. 

When Warwick, with the crestfallen Perry in tow, 
got back to his hut, he found a stout, round-faced 
man seated in his one armchair, smoking furiously, 
and amusing himself by throwing pieces of bark 
at a stray cat that had attached itself to Warwick's 
household. 

As Warwick entered the stranger hoisted himself 
out of his chair, and said in a harsh but conciliatory 
voice— 

" How are you, Mr. Warwick ? I take the liberty 
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of Introducing myself to you, as we are both English* 
men, both bachelors, and both mine-owners in this 
God-forgotten place. You may have heard of my 
show. Coal, my line is — the Curlew mine, ten miles 
to the north-east." 

Warwick shook hands, and uttered a few con- 
ventional words of greeting. But his manner was 
not cordial. An unreasoning dislike to the man 
had got hold of him, and would not be argued with. 

" I have heard of the Curlew coal-fields," he 
said, trying to speak hospitably. " It's a valuable 
property, they say." 

" I believe you," laughed the other. " And what 
about the Barnethan ? Jumping along, eh? You've 
got a trump card there. They tell me it's a fabu- 
lously rich seam. But I suppose you know you have 
a bitter enemy in the little owner of the Carolay ?" 

" Really ? " said Warwick somewhat stiffly. 

For, though he had small reason to congratulate 
himself on the attitude of Miss Cunninghame to- 
wards himself, he distinctly resented discussion of 
her by this moon-faced stranger, and his face and 
general bearing showed as much. 

As a matter of fact, James Owen (colloquially 
known as " pie-faced Sammy ") was anything but 
popular, despite his lucrative coal-fields. But this 
was immaterial to him. 

" What sort of men have you got for the Bar- 
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nethan ? " he asked, with a patronising air that 
made Warwick long to strangle him. 

" I've engaged a squad of Mexicans, from the 
Mexican silver mines in Southern California," was 
the somewhat constrained answer. 

" Pooh, my dear sir, they'll all go out on strike 
within the next six weeks," said the owner of the 
Curlew coal-fields, smiling contemptuously. 

Warwick shrugged his shoulders. 

" I must take my chance of that/' he answered, 
conscious that his dislike to the man increased 
every moment. 

" Oh, well, you'll see. I know what these greasers 
are. However, if you do take them over, keep the 
whip-hand, or they'll have it before you know where 
you are. Treat them like dogs — kick them, knock 
them about. That's the line I take with vermin of 
that kind. Scare them out of their lives, and they 
come to kneel and lick your boots." 

And in this " pie-faced Sammy " spoke no more 
than the truth. His subordinates feared him and 
hated him. But they obeyed him, in a cowed, 
cringing fashion, that would not have been pleasant 
to a finer-natured man. 

Warwick made no reply. For the life of him he 
could not bring himself to be more than ordinarily 
civil to this self-invited guest. The other divined 
this, and it did not trouble him at all. Indeed, he 
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the world like spasms — here to-day and gone to- 
morrow, in a way of speaking. Don't you lose 
'eart, my lamb, it'll all turn out for the best, as my 
Emmanuel used to say when I grumbled a bit, as 
the best of women will on a washing-day and only 
one pair of hands. * Milly,' he would say, * we're 
made queer, and we're set a-going queer, but all 
we've got to do is to keep to the rails and go straight 
ahead. 9 Ah, he was a good-living man was Em- 
manuel, though he had his nasty ways at times, 
and I chose 'im out of a famly of four brothers, all 
more or less ijiots, which of course they couldn't 
'elp, though their parents might have had a word 
or two to say, being stodgy kind of creatures, with 
no more sense than just enough to struggle along 
with, if that. So cheer up, Miss Chrissie, the Lord's 
wiser than we are f after all." 

Christian smiled. Milly's haphazard philosophy 
always amused her, especially when it touched 
upon the qualities of the late Emmanuel, who, to 
judge from his widow's reminiscences of him, must 
have belonged, at various times, to nearly every 
trade and profession under the sun. His character, 
too, appeared to be kaleidoscopic, and varied with 
Milly's moods. 

Here Raeburn, Christian's foreman, entered, after 
a brief, perfunctory knock — hardly so much a knock 
as a thumping open of the door. 
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He was a man of middle height, with a meanly 
developed nose and small deep-set eyes. His 
clothes, of a uniform earth odour, were tied here 
and there by pieces of coarse string, and had evi- 
dently been originally made for a man of much 
bigger build. 

" There's a man outside wants to see you, miss," 
he said, in a sullen voice that suited his expression 
" He's from Ventney, north of Calgary. He says 
he used to be on the mine in the old boss's time." 

" Does he want work ? " asked Christian. " We 
can do with an extra hand, can't we, now that 
Pete is going ? What does he look like ? " 

" He seems a decent chap. Down on his luck 
a bit, I should say," Raeburn answered. 

"Well, I can see him, at any rate. Send him 
in." 

Raeburn retired, and presently a tall, thin, narrow- 
chested man took his place. 

" Good evening," said Christian, with the frank, 
easy smile that went far to account for her popu- 
larity with her miners and most people with whom 
she came in contact. " My foreman tells me you 
used to work in the mine during my uncle's life- 
time ? " 

" Yes," answered the man in a low, monotonous 
voice. " I worked on the Carolay for nearly two 
years." 
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" And why did you leave ? " the girl asked, 
looking at him with steady, kindly eyes. 

" I left — to get married," he answered briefly. 

As he spoke his face seemed to grow whiter, and 
he put one hand on the table as though to support 
himself. 

" What is your name ? " she asked. 

"My name is Fraser— Joseph Fraser," he an- 
swered faintly. 

Christian was still looking at him intently. 

" My poor fellow, you are starving," she said in 
a voice so gentle that Warwick for one would hardly 
have recognized it. "When did you last have 
anything to eat ? " 

" I don't know," he muttered. " Not in a good 
while, I guess. But that— don't matter." 

" Certainly it matters," said the girl decidedly. 
"Come with me, and my servant shall give you 
some supper. Then we can discuss business mat- 
ters." 

Half an hour later, fortified by a substantial 
supper and a " schooner " of beer, Fraser once more 
presented himself in Christian's sitting-room. 

"Thank you, miss," he said in a shame-faced 
kind of way, as the girl laid down her book, and 
smiled at him gravely. "Thank you, and God 
bless you." 

" Sit down," she said, " you look weak and ill. 
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I have decided to take you on trial for a month. 
My foreman, Mr. Raeburn, will tell you your duties, 
and pay you your wages — which you and he will 
arrange — weekly. By the way, you left my uncle 
to be married, I think you said. Is your wife with 
you ? " 

" I left to be married," he said, speaking slowly 
and with evident effort. " But— but " 

" I see," she said hurriedly, " your wife— you have 
lost her ? " 

"I have never had her," he said in a choked 
voice. " She did not marry me, after all." 

He rose and began to walk restlessly about the 
room. 

" No," he continued in a voice that was tense with 
keen excitement, held hard under curb, " she would 
not marry me, after all. A strange thing, is it not, 
that a man may give up his whole soul to a woman, 
ruin his career for her, commit crimes for her, and 
yet— it all goes for nothing, less than nothing ? " 

Christian looked at him curiously. In his agita- 
tion much of the roughness of his speech had fallen 
away. He was, or had been, more than a common 
miner, she felt certain. 

Presently he sat down again, and leaned towards 
her, his hands interlaced, his face working strangely. 

" Lady," he said, " you have fed me and given 
me the promise of work, and you have believed my 
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story, what I have told you of it. Common honesty 
makes me give you the other part of my story, 
which, maybe, you won't believe. God knows it's 
black enough. Will you listen ? " 

" Certainly I will listen," she said gently. 

Fraser leaned his elbow on the table, and covered 
his face with his hand. Then, after a minute's 
silence, he said — 

" When I worked for your uncle I was a widower. 
I married when I was a lad of twenty, and when my 
wife died, five years later, she left me with three 
young children. When I came to work on the 
Carolay , I left them down at Kilcorran with a woman 
who looked after them, and was kind to them, for 
a few shillings a week." 

He paused for a second or two, then went on— 

" One winter, while I was down at Kilcorran on 
some business for your uncle, I met her — Alison 
Trent. I cared for her from the first moment I 
saw her. And she said she cared for me. We met 
often after that, and at last she promised to marry 
me. It was then I left your uncle." 

" Yes," said Christian, dimly conscious that she 
was on the borderland of some grisly tragedy. 

"She did not know about the children. She 
disliked children, and often said so. So I did not 
tell her. But she got to know, somehow. And she 
told me plainly she wouldn't marry me. It was 
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because she couldn't be step-mother to another 
woman's children, she said — not even if she had 
been like other women, and fond of little ones." 

He stopped again, took out a wretched apology 
for a pocket-handkerchief, and passed it nervously 
across his forehead. 

Then he went on hurriedly — 

" I implored her not to break with me. I sobbed 
and made a fool of myself, like any besotted boy. 
But she was as hard as a stone." 

Again he paused, shuddering violently. 

"It was winter," he continued, almost in a 
whisper — " a cruel, cruel winter. I went to the house 
where my little ones were, and told them I was 
going to take them for a little outing, as I some- 
times did. I took them into the wood that lies 
just above Kilcorran. The snow was lying in great 
drifts, and it was freezing hard. Turn your eyes 
away, lady, so that I can finish my story. At first 
the little ones were as happy and light-hearted as 
robins ; then the youngest got weary, and I carried 
him. And as the hours went on, the other two grew 
weary too, and hungry. So when we came to the 
heart of the wood, I cleared a little place in the 
snow, and threw my greatcoat over it, and bade the 
two elder children sit down, and laid the youngest, 
who had fallen asleep, between them. Then I told 
them I was going to bring milk and bread, and that 
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I should not be away for long. And I kissed them 
over and over again, for I loved them. But I loved 
Alison better." 

Again there was a silence. Christian seemed 
to listen for the next words like one in a horrible 
nightmare. 

" I heard their little voices grow fainter and fainter 
as I went on, and on, and on " 

" Merciful heaven ! " exclaimed Christian, " but 
you did not leave them there ? Oh no, you could 
noti" 

" I left them there," the man went on doggedly. 
" And all night I seemed to hear their voices calling 
—calling. But towards morning they called no 
more. Late in the afternoon I asked Alison to 
come with me to the wood. As it was for the last 
time, she said, she consented. I took her to the 
little place I had cleared in the snow, and she saw 
that the children need trouble her no more. My 
God, how pretty they looked, my poor little ones ! 
They lay clasped in one another's arms, the youngest 
held between them. One would almost have 
thought they slept. And as I looked at their dear 
dead faces, it seemed to me that my heart froze up, 
and I no longer cared to marry Alison. And indeed, 
I fancied she shrank away from me when she knew 
what I had done. She turned and ran from me 
quickly. I have never seen her since. You have 
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been kind to me, lady, so I tell you my story that 
you may think twice before you take me, a murderer, 
into your employment." 

In answer, Christian, who had grown very white, 
put out her hand and touched his shoulder. 

" Oh, I am so sorry for you," she said, with a catch 
in her voice. " I am so very, very sorry for you." 

The man laid his head down on his arms, and 
broke into heavy, tearless sobs. 

"I shall, of course, respect your confidence," 
Christian said gently, when he bad grown calmer. 
" You have suffered terribly. But " 

He rose, and made a violent effort to pull himself 
together. 

"Yes, I understand," he said bitterly. "You 
will respect my confidence, and you are sorry for 
me. But — I had better move on." 

She laid her hand on his arm. 

" No," she said, " you mistake me. I shall be 
very pleased to give you work on the mine, as we 
arranged. What you have just told me remains 
between you and me. I thank you for your con- 
fidence. I shall not abuse it." 

He looked bewildered. 

" You mean it ? "he said. " You are in earnest ? " 

" Quite," she replied. " Your past life lies be- 
tween you and your God. As far as I am concerned, 
your life begins from to-night." 
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He looked dazed for a moment. 

" I — I " he stammered. " Have you realised 

what I am ? Have you understood what I have 
been telling you ? " 

" Yes," she answered, her voice not quite steady. 
* I realise, and I understand. We will not speak 
of it any more. Now go, please. I will see you in 
the morning." 

He took a step forward, hesitated, then turned 
and made his way out of the room. 
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CHAPTER V 

" T DONT want any breakfast/ 9 announced 

1 Gaddy one morning in early June. "My head 
aches, and my legs, and I hate everybody." 

This to Milly, for Christian had gone to super- 
intend the cutting of timber for the sharing up of a 
new gallery. 

" Now, master Gaddy, don't you be a little hippo- 
potamus, always imagining yourself ill when you 
aren't. What's a headache, more or less ? Why, 
my Emmanuel never woke up of a morning without 
one, which might have been from temperance and 
might not. But in a child like you it's not to be 
thought of. Eat your breakfast, and thank the 
Lord that you have a breakfast to eat." 

But though she scolded, she looked worried and 
concerned. And when Christian came in a little 
later, she found the old woman looking pale and 
upset ; for Gaddy was her idol, next to Christian 
herself, and it was not like Gaddy to fret and 
whimper and refuse his food. 

As luck would have it, the only doctor within 
five or ten miles of Carolay had passed the mine 
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the previous day on his way to Cardstown, some 
fifty miles to the north-east; and though both 
Christian and Milly knew enough to prescribe for 
simple, everyday ailments, their knowledge was 
limited as to anything more complicated. 

After a careful and anxious perusal of a tattered 
old book on domestic medicine, by some long-ago 
dead and forgotten practitioner, both women per- 
suaded themselves that the child was sickening for 
some malignant fever. 

As the day wore on Gaddy became worse, and 
to Milly's dismay volunteered to go to bed. And 
for Gaddy to go to bed, of his own accord, in the 
daytime, was unknown in the memory of man. 

So it happened, towards the late afternoon, that 
as Warwick was dividing his latest importation of 
Mexicans, known as "greasers," into two squads, 
to work on two prospective galleries tunnelling into 
the face of the rock, he was startled by the unlooked- 
for appearance at his elbow of the young owner of 
the Carolay, looking anxious and disturbed, and 
altogether less self-assured than he had ever seen 
her. 

" Is anything the matter, Miss Cunninghame ? " 
he said coldly, as he turned towards her. 

" Yes," was the brusque answer. " Gaddy is ill, 
and I think it is scarlet fever. Dr. Bell has gone to 
Cardstown, and I don't know what to do. So I 
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came to ask if you know anything of medicine, and 
if so, will you come ? " 

" I know something of medicine, as it happens, 
but not much. Shall I come down and see the child, 
or shall I ride into the nearest township for a doctor?" 

" I'd rather you came, if you don't mind. You 
will not find a doctor nearer than Kilcorran— if 
there. Besides, Gaddy wants you to come. We 
can do nothing with him." 

Warwick gave a few hasty orders to Mike and 
Durran, and in a few minutes the girl and the man 
were making their way along the narrow foot-track 
that was Gaddy's "short cut" between Carolay 
and Barnethan. 

They covered the first half-mile in almost un- 
broken silence. For the couple of months that had 
elapsed since Warwick's arrival in the district had 
not brought him and his fellow mine-owner any 
nearer together; they were ordinarily civil when 
they met, but nothing more. And this in spite of 
the well-meant efforts of Vanbrugh — who appeared 
not seldom at Barnethan — to bring about a more 
harmonious state of things. 

"You musn't worry too much about the little 
chap," said Warwick, when the silence threatened 
to become irksome. " He seemed all right yester- 
day. I dare say he has only eaten something that 
has disagreed with him." 
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She shook her head 

" No, it is not that," she said. Then after a time 
she went on — 

" It is very — very good of you to come, seeing 
that I— that we " 

"Not at all," was the easy answer. "On the 
other hand, it was very good of you to come for 
me — and let me forget for a time that I am literally 
an enemy in the camp." 

"Very likely I shall be just as disagreeable as 
ever to-morrow," she said, with a half-impatient 
sigh. 

" I think it is more than probable," he replied. 
" Meanwhile, let us meet on neutral ground." 

She did not answer, and they pursued the rest of 
their way in silence. 

Gaddy had refused to stay in bed, and was sitting 
in the sun on the verandah, a mournful pyjama- 
clad little figure, feverish and sick, and exceedingly 
cross. Tartar and Wag sat beside him, with every 
appearance of sympathy. 

The small invalid brightened up a little when he 
saw Warwick, who said, somewhat sternly — 

"Come, come, Gaddy, I hear you have been 
refusing to obey orders. That won't do, you know." 

Gaddy valiantly winked away an unmanly tear 
or two, and murmured shamefacedly — 

" I'm tired, and cold, and sick, and my legs ache. 
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And they want me to take beastly medicine, and 
I won't." 

" Oh yes, you will," said Warwick calmly. " I've 
left my work on purpose to come and see you, so 
youVe got to do what I tell you, or 111 know the 
reason why. Come along, old chap, 111 get you into 
bed, and I don't think well have any trouble about 
taking the medicine." 

Gaddy submitted with a wonderfully good grace ; 
and Warwick, after a brief examination of the 
patient, and an equally brief catechism of Milly, 
pronounced the opinion that the child was merely 
suffering from a slight attack of malaria, such 
as occasionally visits the milder districts of the 
Rockies. 

" I don't think there's much cause for anxiety," 
he said to Christian, when Gaddy was comfortably 
in bed, and apparently inclined to sleep. " The poor 
little chap is feverish, and will very likely be rest- 
less. Should you like me to sit up with him to- 
night ? He is very anxious that I should." 

Christian protested ; but Milly put in respectfully — 

"If you only would, sir. Master Gaddy takes 
no more notice of what I tell him than a cat after 
a mouse. And my young mistress ought to have 
her night's rest, for she has to be early afield in the 
morning." 

So after further objections on Christian's side, 
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met by counter objections from Warwick, the matter 
was settled, and the latter returned to Barnethan, 
promising to come back in an hour or so. But 
before he went he overhauled Christian's medicine- 
chest. 

" You're not quite up to date," he said. " If you 
don't mind, 111 bring down one or two things of 
mine." 

And on that night, and several other nights, 
Warwick watched patiently at the bedside of this 
young tyrant, and attended to his duties at the 
mine during the day as usual. 

The " greasers " were giving him some trouble. 
They were lazy and discontented, and had succeeded 
in making several of their fellow-workmen like unto 
themselves. 

" Mr. Warwick," said Gaddy, one sultry night, 
when he had been unusually cross and restless, 
"why doesn't Chrissie get to like you? You've 
been here a good while, and you haven't done any- 
thing to vex her — except being here." 

"I'm afraid that's the head and front of my 
offending," his friend replied, as he prepared a fresh 
cooling drink. 

" But you won't go away from Barnethan, will 
you ? " said the child anxiously. 

" I have no intention of going away, in the mean* 
time," was the brief answer. 
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" You are quite sure ? Not if pie-faced Sammy 
makes it hot for you, as he says he will ? " 

" My good lad, I have told you I am not going 
away. As for pie-faced Sammy, as you call him, 
why should he make it hot for me ? " 

" Because he's awfully gone on Chris," said Gaddy 
fretfully, " and he thinks you are too." 

" Ah ! " was the quiet answer. " Sit up and 
have a drink, old fellow, and don't talk rubbish. 
Then I should try and go to sleep, if I were you." 

" I'm not sleepy," said the child, when he had 
slowly imbibed the contents of the tumbler. 

"You will be, by and by." 

" Tell me that thing you told me one day up in 
the wood. Please do, Mr. Warwick, and then ITl 
go to sleep, I truly will." 

"What thing, Gaddy?" 

" About * How did you die ? ' Don't you re- 
member ? " 

" Oh, all right. Lie down and let me cover you 
up, then." 

Gaddy obeyed, and Warwick repeated slowly the 
following lines — lines that ought to be more widely 
known than, as yet, they are : — 

"Did you tackle that trouble that came your way 
With a resolute heart and cheerful ? 
Or hide your face from the light of day 
With a craven soul and fearful ? 
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Oh, a tremble's a ton, or a trouble's an ounce, 

Or a trouble is what you make it, 
And it isn't the fact that you're hurt that counts, 

But only — how did you take it ? 

"You are beaten to earth ? Well, well, what's that ? 

Come up with a smiling face : 
If s nothing against you to fall down flat, 

But to lie there— thafs disgrace. 
The harder you're thrown, why, the higher you bounce ; 

Be proud of your blackened eye ! 
It isn't the fact that you're licked that counts ; 

It's how did you fight — and why ? 

"And though you be done to the death, what then ? 

If you battled the best you could, 
If you played your part in the world of men, 

Why, the critic will call it good. 
Death comes with a crawl, or comes with a pounce, 

And whether he's slow or spry, 
It isn't the fact that you're dead that counts, 

But only— how did you die ? M 

"I like it awfully," murmured Gaddy. "It 
makes me just want to be a soldier." 

" We are all soldiers, Gaddy," answered Warwick's 
deep voice through the dusk. 

" How, all soldiers ? " inquired Gaddy, wriggling 
wearily under the bed-clothes, "That's a bit 
steep, isn't it ? " 

" We are all under orders, my little lad. We all 
have some post to guard and keep. We are all 
fighting an ever-waking, never-resting enemy/' 
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" What, you too ? " 

" I, too," the other answered, with a short laugh. 

" And shall you be beaten ? " the little lad asked 
curiously. 

" God knows." 

" And shall I ? " said Gaddy after a brief pause. 

" I hope not, laddie ; I don't think so." 

" If you let me hold your hand, 111 go to sleep," 
the boy murmured presently. 

Warwick took the hot little fingers in his. And 
by and by Gaddy slept. 

Warwick looked at his watch. It was half-past 
two. He laid Gaddy's hand gently down on the 
coverlet, rose to his feet, stretched himself, and went 
out for a breath of fresh air. Also for a smoke. 

It was a hot, still, perfect night. Stars burned in 
the soft blue velvet of the sky, and a fair, super- 
cilious moon silvered all things and touched them 
with unearthly beauty. 

Warwick lit his pipe, and as he flung away the 
match and stepped on to the verandah a slight 
noise made him turn quickly. 

Then he became aware that Christian was watch- 
ing him from the depths of a comfortable but shabby 
bent-wood rocking-chair. 

" Did I startle you ? " she said. " I could not 
sleep, it is so hot. So I got up and dressed and 
came out here. Is Gaddy asleep ? " 
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" Yes," he answered, seating himself a little way 
from her. " I think he seems better to-night. I 
fancy hell be all right in a day or two." 

" You have been very, very kind," Christian said 
in a low voice. "I don't know how to thank you. 
I can't forgive myself for the trouble we have given 
you. It is not as though you could rest during the 
day. And I know you have been worried about 
your men. These Mexicans always make mischief 
and discord. And you look so tired. Won't you 
lie down on the sofa in the sitting-room ? I can see 
to Gaddy until morning." 

"Certainly not. I am not in the least tired. 
The loss of a night or two's sleep is nothing to me. 
I am accustomed to it." 

For a minute or two Christian looked away across 
the river in silence, the moonlight touching her 
somewhat severely cut little face with an exquisite 
pearly whiteness. 

" It is odd Gaddy should have taken such a fancy 
to you," she said then. " I am not at all sure that 
I am not jealous." 

"Children usually make friends with me," he 
said. " And I am very fond of Gaddy. He is a 
jolly little chap, and he has the makings of a fine 
man." 

" Yes, he is a dear child," she answered. "lam 
every bit as fond of him as if he were my own 
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brother. He isn't any relation, really, you know," 
she added. "His mother came here just after I 
did. She was the wife of the foreman my uncle 
employed at that time. She died of consumption 
some six months later, and Milly and I took care of 
her during her illness ; and we promised we would 
look after Gaddy as far as we could, for her husband 
drank, and was not altogether a desirable person. 
He was killed by an explosion of dynamite some 
months later. And perhaps it was as well — for 
Gaddy, at any rate." 

" It is a lonely life for you," he said. " Don't 
you find it so ? " 

" Yes, sometimes," she admitted. " But then — 
one can be lonely anywhere. I've been very lonely 
in London." 

" Yes," he answered, " so have I." 

Presently he said — 

"Are you never at all nervous? About your 
personal safety, I mean. These miners are rough 
fellows, you know." 

" Perhaps. I am not afraid of them. And if 
I were, I always carry a revolver. I am a pretty 
good shot, and they all know it. Why have you 
put out your pipe ? Please light it again." 

" Thanks. Shall you think it a liberty if I say 
Ilthink you ought to get rid of your foreman — 
Raeburn ? " ^^~Z£K*?k^ 
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Her face looked troubled. 

" I know," she answered. " I don't trust him, 
somehow, of late. And yet — it would be difficult 
to replace him. He knows all the ins and outs of 
the mine so well." 

"Don't you think it is possible he may know 
them too well ? " he asked quietly. 

" And then — I should be rather at sea without 
him," she went on. " He has been here so long " 

" Why not give Fraser his place ? " said Warwick, 
as he struck a match. " I like that fellow, what 
I have seen and heard of him. And I should say 
his life, at one time or another, has seen tragedy." 

" Yes, I like him too," she said slowly. " And 
I know things have gone hardly with him. Do 
you think I ought to dismiss Raeburn ? Do you 
think " 

Then she pulled herself up suddenly. 

"But why should I worry you, of all people, 
with my affairs ? " she said, with a return to the con- 
strained manner she usually adopted with him. 
" The moonlight must have made me forgetmyself." 

" Is the hatchet still unburied ? " he said, with an 
odd smile. 

As he looked at her sitting there, fair and small 
and frowning in the shimmering moonlight, he felt 
uncommonly like forgetting himself too. 

" Why can't we be friends ? " he said, a tender 
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inflection of which he was unaware creeping into 
his deep voice. " We are both in a far-away land ; 
we are both comparatively alone. Why should we 
not be friends ? " 

Heaven knows what more he might have said. 
But Gaddy's shrill young voice rang out peevishly 
through the night — 

" Mr. Warwick— Mr. Warwick ! Where are you? 
I want you." 

They clasped hands in silence, and he went in- 
doors. 

But Christian sat there for some time longer, 
listening to the mingled murmur of the man's deep 
voice and the child's. Her thoughts were stirred 
and troubled. But whether pleasurably or other- 
wise, she was by no means certain. 
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CHAPTER VI 

EVAN WARWICK was naturally of an easy- 
going temperament, and inclined, perhaps, to 
be over-considerate to his subordinates. 

Mike and Durran appreciated this, and would 
have cheerfully laid down their lives for the " boss." 

But the Mexicans viewed his leniency from a 
different point of view. A dueflo, they argued, who 
was so manso in most matters, would doubtless be 
amenable to judicious suggestions (or to pressure, 
if need be) regarding increased wages and shorter 
working hours. 

But they found that they were wrong. 

Warwick pointed out to them that their wages 
were ample, and that their working hours were not 
longer than those of other miners. His words were 
few ; but it was obvious to the meanest intelligence 
that he meant what he said, and meant to stick to 
it. 

Whereupon the grumblers withdrew, muttering 
ominously. 

A few hours later they struck work; and the 
Barnethan mining camp was as a city of the dead. 
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Warwick was seriously annoyed; for it was 
now the middle of August, and a new and rather 
important gallery was in process of timbering. 
Doubtless the strikers had taken this into con- 
sideration. 

Warwick, however, was not the man to be baffled 
by a batch of miners. So, after a brief colloquy 
with Mike and Durran, he mounted his horse and 
set out for a little township some ten miles further, 
down the Kootenay, on the west side. Here he 
negotiated for a squad of fifty men to begin work 
at Barnethan two days later. 

As he was about to proceed homeward he met 
Vanbrugh, and they rode on together. 

The latter shook his head when he heard of the 
strike and its results. 

" They're nasty devils, these greasers," he said. 
" You'd better look out, Warwick. They'd as soon 
knife you as not. They're only half human, as 
I've very good reason to know." 

"Pooh," answered the other. "Two can play 
at the knifing game. Besides, a couple of revolvers 
would account for most of them, I fancy, and scare 
the rest. Both Mike and I are pretty fair shots." 

" I don't know. Let me sleep at Barnethan for 
to-night, and well see how the land lies." 

"Nonsense, Dave, there's no danger. But you 
know very well you're welcome to sleep at Barnethan 
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to-night or any night, for that matter. But I don't 
think you'll find much scope for your evidently 
bloodthirsty plans." 

When they rode up to the mine in the cool of the 
evening they f ound Mike and Durran looking some- 
what perturbed. 

"I don't like the look of these brutes, boss," 
said Mike, taking off his cap, and scratching his 
honest head slowly and thoughtfully. "They've 
been jabbering away in groups all day, and of course 
haven't done a hand's turn of work. Durran and 
me, we've made a little headway with number two 
gallery, but it's hardly worth speaking about." 

" It's all right, Mike," Warwick answered easily, 
" A new squad will be up the day after to-morrow. 
Meanwhile I'll square up with them, and let them 
go." 

As he and Vanbrugh passed through the roughly 
constructed camp they came upon one group after 
another of the superseded Mexicans. 

Some of them were playing cards, some smoking 
with folded arms and a certain dogged " waiting " 
look in their eyes ; others lying about in various 
attitudes of idleness. But over them all brooded 
a sullen, unwonted silence. And when a Mexican 
is silent, he usually means mischief, and a good deal 
of it. 

As Warwick and Vanbrugh came into their midst, 
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a big swarthy fellow with a great scar across one 
cheek slouched forward, and addressing Warwick, 
gave him gruffly to understand that they didn't 
mind resuming work at the same hours if the 
" seiior " would increase their wages by one third. 

Upon which Warwick told them that they were 
too late, as he had already engaged fresh men. 

The eyes of the Mexican blazed, and it was evi- 
dently only the presence of Vanbrugh in his official 
capacity that prevented his resorting to threatening 
speech. 

"You'd better think it over, seiior," he said 
after a significant pause. 

"ThatTI do, my man," said Warwick shortly. 
"YouVe only yourselves to blame, as you know 
very well. Move aside, please." 

Then, in a few concise words, he addressed the 
rest of the men, told them of the expected arrival 
of their successors, and ordered them to come to 
his hut in the morning to receive what wages were 
due to them. 

IDs remarks were received in sullen silence. 

" I was a damned fool to import that lot over 
here," Warwick said, as the two friends sat smoking 
before the hut after supper. 

" You were, my good boy ! I quite agree with 
you," assented the other. " I wish you well out 
of it. That fellow with the scarred face would be 
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an ugly customer to tackle. However, we'll keep 
an alternate eye on them as the night wears on." 

" Oh, they're all right for to-night," said Warwick 
lazily. " They haven't got their money yet. They 
don't want to kill the goose that lays their golden 
eggs." 

" Nevertheless, they are forty to four, you know," 
said Vanbrugh, as he lit a fresh pipe. 

But his eyes twinkled, for he was a born fighter, 
and would have liked nothing better than to 
account for a good two-thirds of the rebel crew by 
force of his trusty Government revolver. 

" However," he added, " I don't suppose they'll 
attempt anything out of the way to-night ; for they 
know, either by experience or report, that where one 
mounted policeman is there may be a good many 
more gathered together before they can say Jack 
Robinson. What I fear is that one or more of 
them may attack you on the road some night 
later on." 

Warwick laughed heartily. 

"Nonsense, Dave. Lord, man, I haven't lived 
all these years in Northern Spain for nothing." 

" ' The pitcher that goes once too often to the 
well,' you know," said the other, caressing the ears 
of Perry, who sat between his master and his guest, 
and understood more of their conversation than 
they had any idea of. 
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" By the way, did yon know Kirwin is tending 
me a fine mastiff pup ? " said Warwick after a 
pause. 

" Yes, he told me. What will Perry say to him, 
I wonder." 

" I don't know," said Warwick, as Perry jumped 
on his knee and tried to lick his face. "Never 
mind, little dog, your nose won't be put out of 
joint, so don't you think it." 

But Perry was not at all sure. 

The night passed without incident. And in the 
morning Warwick paid and dismissed the Mexicans, 
and saw them safely off the premises, " lock, stock, 
and barrel," as Mike said, with a satisfied shake of 
his big shoulders. 

During the forenoon a boy arrived on a frisky 
little grey horse, which evidently took him all his 
time to manage. And trotting behind horse and 
boy was a big, clumsy, good-natured-looking mastiff 
puppy. 

When Perry had done barking at horse and rider 
he turned his attention to the puppy, and for a 
moment or two seemed about to prepare for war. 
But when the new-comer began to execute a series of 
idiotic gambols, and then squatted on his haunches 
with a friendly if foolish dog-smile, Perry slowly 
lowered his bristles, ceased to obtrude his teeth 
upon the public view, and allowed an expression 
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of bland but infinite contempt to steal over his 
features. There was clearly nothing to be jealous 
of in this fool, he said as plainly as if the gift of 
speech had not been denied him. 

He sniffed the intruder categorically, and per- 
mitted him to return the compliment. Then, the 
two having exchanged a few platitudes in dog- 
language, both trotted off to inspect together a 
sacred corner where Perry kept a choice selection 
of mouldy bones, crusts of bread, and other price- 
less treasures. To admit a stranger to this " holy 
of holies " was hitherto an unheard-of concession 
on Perry's part, and the highest mark of conde- 
scension he could pay. 

Both men laughed heartily at this little scene. 

" The inauguration of a life-long friendship," said 
Warwick. "Perry's a queer little beggar. Hell 
bully the pup, and maul it a bit now and then ; 
but he's taken it and its education into his own 
hands, and admitted it to the privileges of a second- 
fiddle chum. What's the pup's name, my lad ? " 
he added to the rider of the grey horse. 

"Cardigan, sir," answered the lad. "He's a 
nice beast, but he eats for ten." 

Warwick gave the lad some silver, and sent him 
round to Mike to request hospitality for himself 
and his horse. 

" Gaddy's not turned up to-day," said Warwick, 
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as Vanbrugh prepared for departure soon after the 
midday meal. " He is usually an unfailing morning 
visitor." 

" By the way, talking of Gaddy," said Vanbrugh, 
as he tightened his horse's girths, " I'd like to look 
in at Carolay, now I'm here. I haven't seen Miss 
Cunninghame for some time. She's an awfully nice 
little woman, though as peppery as the devil if you 
put her out, and her uncle was as fine an old chap 
as ever lived and died in the Dominion of Canada. 
You'll ride down with me, won't you? I presume you 
have by now got over the daggers-drawn stage ? " 

" In a way, yes," said Warwick, with a short laugh. 
"We are not exactly chums, but we no longer 
thirst for each other's blood. And the great Gaddy 
and I are sworn allies. I don't mind riding over 
with you. I'm hung up as far as work is concerned 
until to-morrow." 

They found Christian and Gaddy absorbed in the 
education of a small and wicked-looking young 
coyote, while Wag and Tartar sat afar off, in atti- 
tudes of disapproving disdain. 

Christian greeted the two men cordially. Only 
Warwick noted the thin coating of ice that dis- 
tinguished his welcome from Vanbrugh's. 

" What became of you to-day, Gaddy ? " War- 
wick said, as Christian and Vanbrugh seated them- 
selves in the verandah. 
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" Well," answered the youngster reluctantly, " as 
a matter of fact I was rude to Milly — I called her 
an old fool, I blieve — and Chris said as a punish- 
ment I wasn't to go ten yards from the house. Of 
course, I could have gone if I'd liked, but you can't 
play it low down on a girl." 

Then he added, with a palpable haste to change 
the subject — 

" I say, isn't that a ripping fine horse of Mr. Van- 
brugh's ? I'm not at all sure but that when I'm 
grown up 111 go into the Mounted Police. I say, 
Mr. Vanbrugh," he called out as they approached 
the verandah, " do you think in a few years you 
could get me into the Mounted Police ? " 

" I might ; but perhaps in the few years which 
must elapse before you are twenty-two you may 
change your mind," said Vanbrugh gravely. 

For he would not have laughed at the boy for 
worlds. 

" Twenty-two ! " said Gaddy in a voice of deep 
disappointment. "Oh, I say. I suppose," he 
added, " you're a bit more than that ? " 

" A bit," admitted the other, who had some time 
ago said good-bye to his thirty-seventh birthday. 

Christian was looking grave and preoccupied, 
and presently she said, looking up at Warwick, who 
was leaning against one of the logs that supported 
the verandah — 
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"Mr. Vanbrugh tells me you have dismissed 
the Mexicans. Do you think that was quite 
wise? " 

" Very wise, in the circumstances," he answered 
coolly. "It was a tug between their wills and 
mine, and mine won." 

" I wish you had never engaged them," she said 
impulsively. 

" So do I. But having done a foolish thing the 
only way out of it is to undo its consequences." 

" Yes, if we could do that. But we rarely can." 

" In this case one can. I have paid them and 
dismissed them, and that is an end of the matter." 

" I am not so sure," she said quietly. 

" My dear Miss Cunninghame, you and Vanbrugh 
seem to have made up your minds that I am a novice 
in the ways of miners, and work-people generally. 
I can assure you I am quite able to take care of 
myself." 

He spoke with a faint degree of irritation ; and 
Christian answered coldly — 

" I beg your pardon if I have seemed interfering 
or presuming in any way. Of course, you are the 
best judge of your own affairs." 

And she turned to make some remark to Van- 
brugh, and did not address Warwick again until 
Vanbrugh rose to say good-bye. 

"Do stay and have tea, Mr. Warwick," said 
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Gaddy, when they had all watched the gallant 
Serjeant out of sight. 

For tea in the afternoon was a meal steadily 
insisted on by the owner of the Carolay. 

" I shall be pleased if you will stay," she said, with 
exquisite indifference. 

" Thank you," he answered, with studied calm. 
"lam very sorry, but I must get back at once." 

He rode up to Barnethan in a less tranquil mood 
than was usual with him. 

He was angry with Christian — angry because 
he was never sure what attitude she was going to 
adopt towards him. And also because she was 
beginning to disturb the hitherto unmolested 
neutrality of his mental attitude towards her sex. 

And as that neutrality had only been reached 
through years of stormy fighting, he resented the 
slowly advancing ripple that threatened to become 
a devastating wave. 
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CHAPTER VII 

FOR some time Christian had suspected her 
foreman, Raeburn, of. systematically robbing 
her. Lately her suspicion had become a certainty. 
Therefore she had dismissed him, and performed 
sundry of his duties herself, until Fraser, whom she 
had put in his place, should have mastered all the 
details of his new post. 

She had had no reason to regret her decision as 
to engaging Fraser as a workman. She found him 
steady, conscientious, and in every way satisfactory. 
His fellow-workmen at first rather resented his 
taciturn, unsociable ways, but allowed that he was 
" a decent chap enough." 

One of the duties Christian had taken over was 
riding into the nearest township to the bank there, 
to get the money for the monthly pay, and see to any 
marketing, etcetera, required by the household; 
and she was returning from one of these expeditions 
rather later than usual, one September evening, 
when Betsy cast a shoe. Thus it was already 
nightfall when she got to a little wood or copse, 
about a mile and a half from Carolay. 
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Here the mare suddenly reared, for a hand seized 
her bridle, and a rough voice said — 

" Now, then, miss, we don't want to put you to 
any inconvenience, but we must trouble you for 
that little bag of coin." 

In the dim light Christian could see two heavily 
built men, both strangers to her. She could not 
distinguish their features clearly, but both seemed 
unknown to her. They looked brutal enough, how- 
ever, and Christian's heart beat unpleasantly fast, 
as she clutched the canvas bag, which, with an 
unusual want of caution, she was carrying uncon- 
cealed in front of her. 

Nevertheless, she was not going to submit to be 
robbed of her money without a struggle, so she 
brought her whip smartly down on her assailant's 
hands, and then on Betsy's flank. 

The mare sprang forward, but the ruffians were 
too quick for her. With furious oaths they flung 
themselves at her head, and forced her back almost 
on her haunches. 

" So you'd show fight, would you ? " muttered the 
first man between his teeth. " You would, would 
you. Well soon take that out of you, my beauty. 
Come now, give up the coin, and you can keep 
whatever else you've a fancy to. If not " 

But Christian's blood was now thoroughly up, 
and before they knew what she was about had 
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slashed her whip with stinging, accurate aim across 
both their faces. Then, quick as thought, she 
whipped out her revolver. But the second fellow, 
with a horrible curse, knocked it out of her hand. 
And doubtless it would have gone ill with her had 
not a horseman dashed up alongside, and presented 
the gleaming barrels of two much more business- 
like revolvers than Christian's to each man's head 
respectively. 

" Well, Miss Cunninghame I It seems I have just 
come in the nick of time " said a man's voice. 

Christian, panting, clutched her bag of money, 
and turned to face her preserver. As she did so her 
expression of relieved pleasure stiffened into what 
might be termed a look of grateful resentment. 

For the new-comer was Owen, looking very swollen 
and important. 

" Now then, you blackguards, make tracks, will 
you ? Ill take over the care of this lady in the 
meantime," he exclaimed in a loud, blustering 
voice. " Look sharp! In three seconds I fire ! " 

The pair skulked off, muttering obscenely, and 
Owen took hold of Betsy's bridle, and prepared to 
walk his horse alongside. 

" You ought not to be out so late, you know," he 
began in a familiar, almost affectionate tone, that 
made the angry blood rush to her cheeks. " And 
with money, too," he added* glancing at tht bag 
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she held. " It's not safe. Where would you have 
been if I had not been at hand, eh ? " 

" Where, indeed ? " she said, trying to speak 
cordially, for pie-faced Sammy was no favourite 
of hers. "I am most grateful. Will you make 
me more grateful still by picking up my revolver 
for me ? One of those men knocked it out of my 
hand." 

Owen obeyed. 

" I'd do anything for you," he said, as he mounted 
again. " And well you know it. One of these days, 
perhaps, 111 ask for my reward." 

As he spoke he bent his fat, unpleasant face to 
hers, and leered at her in a way that made her 
recoil in vague disgust. 

" You know what I mean, don't you ? " he went 
on, edging his horse a little nearer, and trying to 
take her hand. 

" No, I can't say I do," she answered shortly. 

" Come, come, now. You know very well that 
I'm deucedly fond of you, and that I want to marry 
you," he said in some agitation. " So let's arrange 
it. You won't make a better match. I can give 
you pretty nearly everything a woman can want. 
And well buy out that haughty fool, Warwick, 
and send him to the devil. What he knows about 
mining I could put in my eye. Come, what do you 
say ? " 
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" I am very sorry," said Christian steadily ; " but 
it is quite impossible that I can be your wife." 

" Why not ? " he exclaimed, after a pause of un- 
qualified amazement. 

It was nearly dark, and he could not see her face 
distinctly. But something in her voice maddened 
him, as she answered — 

" I really can't give you any reason, except that 
I don't care for you, and I don't want to marry 
you." 

" Oh, you don't ! " he exclaimed furiously. 
" You've seen something you like better, I suppose, 
my fine young madam. But let me tell you, you 
won't make much running with Warwick. He has 
a queer record, I'm told. Indeed, they say he is 
a married man. So don't you chuck the substance 
for the shadow, my dear, as many a better girl 
has done before you, and land yourself between 
two stools." 

By a superhuman effort Christian kept silence. 
The dislike she had always had for the man deep- 
ened to loathing. 

" Well, what do you say ? " went on her suitor, 
in a hectoring, rasping voice. " I won't give you 
another chance, remember." 

" I'm afraid I can't help that, Mr. Owen," was 
the half-articulate answer. " I cannot marry you, 
and I will not." 
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"But you shall — you proud, stuck-up little 
jade. Don't you think I'm going to be held off 
by any of your damned high-falutin' airs. You're 
half in love with me now — at least, you were, 
until that insufferable jackanapes came on the 
scene." 

As he spoke he bent forward and put his arm 
round her, almost lifting her from her saddle. 

" Come, give me a kiss, you dainty little devil, 
and no more nonsense. You've fenced long enough. 
Don't overdo it." 

" Take your arm away at once," she exclaimed 
furiously. "Do you hear? Don't dare to touch 
me. Marry you! I wouldn't marry you if you 
were the only man in the world." 

Suddenly in the starlit dusk another horseman 
came into view, cantering along a bridle-path to 
the right. 

" Is that Mr. Warwick ? " called out Christian, 
almost beside herself with rage and fear. 

"Yes," answered Warwick's deep voice, as he 
came nearer. " Is anything the matter ? " 

As he spoke he turned his horse and rode on by 
Christian's side. 

" I am escorting Miss Cunninghame," said Owen 
rudely. 

" So I see," Warwick answered in an unconcerned 
voice. 
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" Well, can't you see a little further, and see that 
you're not wanted ? " said the other, half mad with 
chagrin and jealousy. 

" If Miss Cunninghame tells me so I shall obey 
her," answered Warwick calmly. "Shall I ride 
on ? " he said, addressing Christian. 

" No, please do not," the girl answered, her voice 
strained and almost hysterical. " On the contrary, 
I shall be very glad if you will ride home with me. 
In fact — I promised Gaddy, if I saw you, to ask you 
to come on to Carolay. He has some important 
communication to make to you. Please do come 
in and see him.' 

Something in her eyes, gleaming up at him 
through the dusk, more than her incoherent words, 
made him say quietly — 

"Certainly. I shall be very pleased. Indeed, 
I half intended coming over this evening to ask your 
permission to remove some timber from the foot-hill 
between Carolay and Barnethan. It is debatable 
land, I am told." 

Owen's unwholesome, pasty face had become 
mottled, and almost purple, as it usually did when 
he was excited in any way. 

" I don't seem to be wanted," he said thickly, 
" though I have just risked my life to save you from 
a very nasty predicament." 

" Are you sure you weren't engineering an equally 
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nasty predicament ? " returned Warwick, keeping 
his temper with difficulty. 

" What do you mean ? " demanded the other 
insolently. 

" I don't usually go out of my way to explain 
my meaning," was the quiet answer. " In this case 
I think it is sufficiently obvious." 

" Oh, you do, do you," snarled the other. " Well, 
Miss Cunninghame, I suppose I can consider myself 
dismissed. But I have a good memory, you will 
find, and perhaps you may have reason to regret 
one or two things before you are much older." 

They were now close to the mining-shacks of the 
Carolay, and they could hear the barking of the 
dogs, and Gaddy's shrill laughter coming to them 
through the dusk. 

" Good night, Mr. Owen," said Christian, holding 
out her hand hesitatingly. "lam truly grateful 
for your assistance. Please believe it." 

But Owen, without farewell or salutation of any 
kind, turned and rode off, spurring his horse cruelly 
as he went. 

" Underbred beast ! " said Warwick shortly. " I 
hope he hasn't seriously annoyed you," he added. 
u You are looking awfully upset." 

"I — he— oh, he was very kind at first," she 
answered, with an impatient flick of the mare's 
reins. "Two men caught hold of Betsy's bridle, 
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and wanted to rob me. I had gone down to KU- 
corran to draw the money for the pay. And he 
sent them away. And then — and then he was very 
objectionable, and — and " 

" Yes, I understand," Warwick answered, frown- 
ing in the darkness. " But what possessed you to 
ride along that lonely road after dark, and with 
money? You must be mad ! " 

" Betsy cast a shoe/ 9 was the unexpectedly meek 
answer. " And that made me later." 

" Could you not have ceased to regard me as an 
enemy for the time, and let me go ? Good God — 
have you any idea what risks you run ? " 

His voice was stern and uncompromising. And 
greatly to Christian's surprise she did not resent it. 

" I know. I dare say it was foolish/ 9 she said in 
a low voice. 

"Foolish? It is absolute insanity. Of course 
I know I have no possible control over your actions, 
but you would oblige me very much if you would 
promise me not to do it again." 

Without answering, Christian jumped to the 
ground, and led Betsy up the uneven, sloping ground 
leading to the camp. 

Warwick dismounted also, and followed her 
silently. 

Christian was conscious of a curious undefined 
sense of depression, of disappointment. She tried 
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to remember exactly what Owen had said about 
Warwick being a married man. What if it were true? 
And yet if it were, what did it matter? It was no 
concern of hers. 

Gaddy, as usual, welcomed Warwick with tumul- 
tuous joy. He had captured a humming-bird — 
a comparatively rare bird in the district — and was 
anxious to have Warwick's opinion as to whether 
it would or would not live in captivity. 

On Warwick's replying decidedly in the negative, 
the little creature was reluctantly liberated, and 
disappeared like a flash in the darkness. 
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CHAPTER VIII 

A BOUT a week later, Fraser made his appearance 
ii in some excitement about breakfast-time, to 
say that a thin lode of ore had been struck in No. 3 
gallery, and seemed to run in the contrary direction 
from the former lode ; that is to say, it ran slant- 
wise, and would in all probability double back into 
the Carolay, instead of encroaching on the Bar- 
nethan. 

Christian, pale and breathless, seized her cap 
and went with him to the gallery, where the miners 
stood about with pleased grins examining the tiny bits 
of ore, and congratulating themselves on their find. 

The young manageress was highly delighted, for 
all the indications were satisfactory, and the ore 
of superior quality. She rewarded the men by 
giving them a half-holiday, and rushed back to 
seize Milly in her arms and hug her, until that 
worthy gasped out — 

"Lor, Miss Chrissie, don't squeeze the breath 
out of me. And though far from wishing to be a 
cold blanket, I must say I always think of lodes with 
fear and trembling to behold. But if it's there well 
be thankful, and if it isn't there, well be resigned, 
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and so no harm done either way. And now eat 
your breakfast, my lamb, for lodes or no lodes, an 
empty stomach is little to be desired, be times good 
or be they bad." 

Gaddy was very important, and announced that 
he had now quite decided on being a mining engineer. 

But as the days went on, the new lode grew 
slenderer and more slender, and finally disappeared 
altogether. And the lode leading Barnethan-ward 
grew in depth and width — though almost imper- 
ceptibly—every day. 

Christian began to feel disheartened again. 

Nevertheless, she was surprised to find that her 
resentment against Warwick had materially dimin- 
ished. 

Indeed, it was difficult to keep up an active 
animosity against the owner of the Barnethan. 
His easy good-humour, unfailing courtesy, and that 
nameless attraction that some human beings seem 
to possess, without exerting themselves in any way to 
acquire it, had made him a general favourite in 
the district. 

Nevertheless, he was not to be trifled with— as his 
men had found out on one or two occasions ; when 
he said a thing was to be done in a certain way, he 
meant it, and saw that it was done. And he could 
be stern enough when occasion warranted. 

Milly gave it as her opinion that " certainly there 
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was nothing of the doormat about Mr. Warwick, 
though a nicer-spoken, finer-looking gentleman 
would be far to seek, especially in these wilds of 
Rockies, where, as far as she could see, real gentle- 
men grew few and far between, and should be prized 
accordin*." 

This last remark being a fling at Owen, whom 
from the first she had cordially disliked. 

On the Sunday after the decisive failure of the 
new lode, Christian, in an unwontedly despondent 
frame of mind, saddled Betsy, and set off on a five 
miles' ride to a little township lying close to a western 
bend of the Kootenay. 

About half a mile from the town she dismounted, 
and flung Betsy's reins over a rickety gate-post. 
The gate led into a small, peaceful-looking enclosure, 
where some two or three dozen wooden and iron 
crosses, more or less weather-worn, marked the 
resting-place of such sojourners from the mother- 
country as had ended their earthly careers in this 
particular part of the Rockies. One rather large 
wooden cross, better cared for than most of the 
others, bore the inscription : — 

"SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF 

JOSEPH ELLESMERE, 

WHO DIED SEPTEMBER 27TH, 19— , 

AGED SEVENTY-NINE YEARS. 

* BE YB ALSO READY.' " 
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Christian stood for some time gazing through 
tear-blurred eyes at the cross. Then she took her 
handkerchief and tenderly brushed a cobweb from 
the word " memory." 

When after a time she looked up she saw Betsy 
affectionately rubbing her nose against the arm of 
a man who stood facing the sunset. And almost 
before she looked, she knew that the man was War- 
wick. 

He did not move towards her, but raised his cap 
gravely, and went on caressing Betsy's ears. 

Christian crossed the space of waving grasses 
that lay between them. 

" How did you know I was here ? " she said, 
without other greeting. 

" I did not know," he said. " I often come here. 
It seems like a bit of home." 

" You walked, I suppose ? " she asked. 

M Yes." 

" My uncle is buried here," she said after a pause, 
waving her hand in the direction of the cross, 
where she had hung a wreath of late prairie-roses. 

" Yes, I know. A man Vanbrugh and I used to 
know very well is buried here too. We were all 
together at Harrow." 

" There are some queer old epitaphs on some of 
the crosses. Have you noticed ? " she went on, as 
he followed her along the barely discernible foot- 
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track. "See, this one on a little child's grave 
always struck me as very beautiful." 

The grave she indicated had a tiny moss-eaten 
cross with the hardly decipherable words : — 

" Mary. Aged five years." And underneath the 
quotation: "'Who plucked this flower ?• '1/ 
said the Master. And the gardener was silent." 

" And here is a rather striking epitaph," she went 
on. "This man, Edward Calthorpe, was, I have 
heard, a most repulsive-looking cripple. And yet 
he was very clever, and good-hearted, in a way. 
The doctor at Redway, who had a great liking and 
respect for him, put up this cross, and this verse. 
It is difficult to read now — 

"The Lord let the house of a brute to the soul of a man ; 
And the man said, ' Am I your debtor ? ' 
Said the Lord, ' Not yet But make it as dean as you 
can, 
And I will let you a better." 

" Yes, I know the lines," said Warwick. " They 
are very fine." 

" It is a peaceful little place, is it not ? " Christian 
said after a silence. "I like the quaint way in 
which the graves and crosses seem to be climbing 
the slope of the hill, as if they were creeping nearer 
and nearer to heaven. And I daresay I shall lie 
here myself one day." 
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" I hope not," returned her companion. " You 
surely do not contemplate ending your days here ? " 

" Why not ? " she said, stooping to pick a tiny 
blue flower, " My work is here, and probably 
always will be." 

" And you are happy in the prospect ? " he asked, 
looking down at her averted face. 

"I am content," she said. "I promised my 
uncle to do a certain thing, and I mean to do it 
if I can." 

" But," he said slowly, " if, as you suppose, your 
lode is lost in my claim — what then ? " 

She flung up her head with a defiant gesture that 
made her look very like a handsome boy. 

" If so— then I shall have failed," she answered. 
" But that will not be my fault. Besides, in that 
case I have a plan." 

" Is it a secret ? " he asked involuntarily. 

" Yes," was the composed rejoinder. " I think 
I may say it is in the meantime. It may not 
succeed, you see." 

" The most effectual way would be to have me 
assassinated," he said, with a short laugh. 

" I thought of that," was the calm answer. " But 
it wouldn't be really efficacious. For of course 
you would have some relative who would take over 
the property and carry on the work." 

He looked at her with latent amusement. 
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" And so you contemplated my assassination ? " 
he asked. 

She nodded. Her face was inscrutable. 

" It was before you came, of course," she said 
casually. " I abandoned the idea long ago." 

"Ah! And to what am I indebted for my 
escape ? " he inquired, a faintly sarcastic inflection 
in his pleasant voice. " My personal charms — my 
mental gifts — or what ? " 

"I don't know/' she said thoughtfully, after a 
pause. "I think it was, primarily, because you 
have always been so good to Gaddy." 

"So? Then Gaddy and I ought to be better 
friends than ever," he said. 

" No doubt you will be," was the equable answer. 

Warwick was conscious — behind the resentment 
he felt — of an inexplicable rush of tenderness to- 
wards this lonely, lawless, independent young thing, 
who had been flung by fate into this camp in the 
wilderness, to fend for herself , and struggle against 
such overwhelming odds. But his face was strictly 
non-committal. 

" Well, I will trust you," he said, with a somewhat 
grim smile. " And perhaps, some day, we may be 
chums and comrades. Meanwhile, we can perhaps 
help each other to bear our existence in this Heaven- 
forgotten spot." 

" But I don't want any help to bear my exist- 
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ence," she said. "As I told you, I am quite 
content." 

" Have you any books ? " he asked. " Can I 
lend you any ? " 

"I have some," she answered. "Besides my 
uncle's technical books, I have the lives of Blake 
and Hazlitt and Balzac ; and the letters of Horace 
Walpole, and all Matthew Arnold's poems, besides 
his ' Literature and Dogma.' I have three of Jane 
Austen's novels ; and ' Esmond ' and * Pendennis.' 
I have the Life of St. Francis d'Assisi, and Ruskin's 
'Sesame and Lilies.' And 'Jane Eyre' and the 
' Essays of Elia,' and Darwin's ' Origin of Species.' 
And the Koran. And I think that's all, except 
some magazines." 

" Well, one cannot say your taste is not catholic," 
he said, looking amused. " Have you no modern 
novels ? " 

" No, except one or two that have run through 
magazines or papers." 

" I have a box of books — very miscellaneous they 
are, I fancy. I wonder if you would care for them ? " 

" I think it is more than likely I should." 

" Then I will send Mike down with a small con- 
signment as a beginning," he said. 

" Thanks." 

Here Betsy whinnied, as* a hint that she was tired 
of waiting. 
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" Mr. Warwick/* said Christian suddenly. 

" Yes, I am all attention," he said, as she remained 
silent. 

" I wonder," she went on slowly, " if you would 
take a piece of advice from me ? " 

" I think it is more than doubtful," he answered, 
looking down at her with grave grey eyes. " One 
so seldom takes advice." 

" I think," she went on without looking at him, 
" that you ought to be careful about those men you 
dismissed from Barnethan. I have heard — some 
uncomfortable things." 

" What kind of things ? " 

" Various things. They are revengeful, and they 
mean mischief." 

He laughed carelessly. 

" I should like to give you a piece of advice in 
return. Don't be out alone on the roads after 
nightfall. It is not right for a young girl. Half 
these miners are little better than savages — and — 
in short you ought not to do it." 

"How do you suppose I managed before you 
came ? " she asked, raising her eyebrows. 

" I don't know. That doesn't materially concern 
me. But now that I am here, it does concern me. 
You would not promise me the other night. I want 
you to promise me now." 

" To promise what ? That I will shut myself up 
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in a glass case because your ideas of feminine free- 
dom differ from mine ? " 

His face darkened. 

" Have you seen Owen again since that night ? " 
he asked abruptly. 

" No." 

" You know, I suppose, that the brute is in love 
with you ? " 

" I believe he thinks he is." 

As she spoke she swung lightly into her saddle, 
and Betsy, overjoyed, set off at a gallop. 

Christian waved her whip in farewell, and was 
soon out of sight. 
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CHAPTER IX 

WARWICK was as good as his word, and the 
next day sent down Mike to Carolay with a 
goodly pile of books. 

When Gaddy and Milly had both gone to bed, 
Christian undid the parcel, and prepared for an 
enjoyable half-hour by her open bedroom window* 
For the weather was still unusually warm for the 
time of year. 

There were some half-dozen novels, some books 
of travel, and a few current numbers of popular 
magazines. And at the bottom of the pile a well- 
bound copy of the poems of Rossetti. 

As Christian opened this last, she changed colour 
somewhat and drew in her breath sharply. 

For on the fly-leaf was written in a delicate 
feminine hand : — 

" To Evan Warwick ; from his affectionate wife, 
Louise." 

She laid the book down, and sat for a time quite 
still, realizing for the first time the extent to which 
she had allowed this man, a comparative stranger, 
to occupy her thoughts. 

So there had been truth in Owen's insinuations. 
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She remembered them now, and a dull, heavy pain 
took possession of her heart. It was a cruel shock 
to her. 

She was no sentimental schoolgirl ; but she knew 
what it all meant, very well. And she made no 
attempt to shirk the truth. It meant, she sup- 
posed, that she had begun to care for him, to think 
of him unconsciously as the audience of all her 
actions and all her spoken and unspoken thoughts. 

And once or twice, lately, she had fancied that 
he found her interesting too. 

But he was married, she repeated to herself sternly, 
over and over again. That altered everything. 

It seemed strange he had never spoken of this 
wife of his — never alluded to her in the most distant 
way. Perhaps they were not happy together. 
Perhaps they were divorced. Perhaps — but there 
might be a thousand perhapses. 

As I have said, Christian was not given to senti- 
ment, and she had learned to rely upon herself, 
and to keep her personal feelings well under control. 
Her life in this rough mining camp (for it could 
hardly be called a village), with no companionship 
more congenial than that of her old nurse and Gaddy , 
was in sharp contrast to her butterfly London 
existence while her father had been alive. 

But if she had ever had any regrets, or chafed 
under any restrictions, she had stifled them bravely, 
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as few young girls could have done. She had devoted 
herself to her kind, if rough, old uncle during his 
lifetime, and now she devoted herself as loyally 
to carrying out his wishes as far as possible. And 
in so doing, she had had to efface herself— her 
pleasure-loving, easy-going self— very often. So 
that self-repression had become, in a way, easy to 
her. 

Thus she was not staggered by this new and 
hitherto unreckoned-with element in her fortunes 
— the discovery that all against her will the man 
had come into her life whom her heart, though 
grudgingly, acknowledged as master. Every woman 
who has not cheapened and frittered away in the 
course of many so-called love-affairs her power of 
loving can remember such an hour. To some it 
is an hour of bewildering beauty. To others, as to 
Christian, it is an hour of bewildering pain. But it 
is always a sacred and never-to-be-forgotten hour. 

For a long time Christian sat by the window 
almost without moving. 

" Married ! " she repeated to herself, under her 
breath. " Married ! Well, I am glad I know it. 
If I had not, I might perhaps have allowed myself 
to think of him more than — more than there was 
any necessity for." 

Whereupon she deliberately thought of him, and 
him only, for quite half an hour. 
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Then she went to bed, and time crawled slowly 
until the morning. 

Perhaps it was only natural that her manner 
to Warwick at their next meeting should be so 
many degrees removed from its former comparative 
cordiality as to seem decidedly chilly. 

It was equally natural that the subject of this 
freezing process could hardly fail to notice it. 

At first he thought he might be mistaken ; but 
as the days went on this consolation was taken 
from him. 

So, being a man of direct and simple methods, 
he put the question to her point-blank. Of course, 
woman-like, she expressed surprise, and pleaded 
not guilty. 

"Are you regretting the postponement of my 
assassination ? " he asked half mockingly, after 
some twenty minutes or so of agile word-fencing 
on her part, during which he had been gradually 
losing his temper. 

" Your assassination ? " she repeated, drawing 
her straight brows together in a puzzled frown. 
Then she added suddenly, "Surely you didn't 
believe I meant that ? " 

" You said so." 

" And do you always take so seriously all that is 
said to you?" 

" From some people I do." 
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" Ah ! It never occurred to me, do you know, 
even to imagine you would believe me to be capable 
of such cold-bloodedness. I am not quite a savage, 
though my surroundings are uncivilized." 

" I must say I was surprised," he answered, as 
he lit a cigarette. "Nevertheless, I can well 
imagine that my speedy and effectual removal would 
in the circumstances smooth your path very con- 
siderably." 

She looked at him strangely. 

" I dare say," she said in a curt tone. " How- 
ever, fortunately one is not allowed to engineer 
these matters." 

" Or unfortunately," he answered quietly. 

" You are unkind," she flashed out. 

" Well, you are not very kind to me, are you ? " 
he returned, the tender inflection that she had 
learned to know creeping into his voice. 

He was slightly paler than usual, and if she had 
not known what she did, she would have thought, 
as she had once or twice allowed herself to think 
lately, that, free or not, he certainly was not entirely 
indifferent to her. 

But she shook herself impatiently free of her 
thoughts and recollections. 

He had no right to speak to her in that tone, to look 
at her as he often did. Such looks and tones belonged 
to his wife, and if not to her, to no other woman. 
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She glanced at her watch, and said carelessly — 

"I must go now, I want to superintend the 
cutting of some timber. Fraser is not quite equal 
to taking Raeburn's place as yet. Good evening." 

Warwick, with a quick contraction of his brows, 
was, perforce, obliged to accept his dismissal. 

The above passage-at-arms had taken place at 
the cross-roads, from which point the owner of 
Barnethan now walked homeward in no amiable 
mood. 

"She is a provoking, irritating little witch," 
he told himself angrily. He was conscious of an 
alternate dislike to her and keen interest in her, 
and this consciousness piqued and annoyed him. 

For three or four days they did not meet. And 
during those three or four days Christian was more 
silent and more strictly businesslike than usual. 

Gaddy, with the fickleness of childhood, spent 
the greater part of his time at Barnethan, and he 
and Warwick had apparently become greater friends 
than ever. He quoted the latter upon every 
occasion, adopted one or two of his gestures and 
various tricks of his speech and intonation, and 
generally made an idol of him. Abo he and the 
new dog, Cardigan, became great friends. 

Possibly Warwick found this continual incense- 
burning on the part of his small worshipper a trifle 
oppressive. But of this he gave no outward sign. 
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One forenoon, towards the end of October, when 
the wooded hillsides and bottoms fairly glowed with 
that wealth of vivid colouring one finds to such per- 
fection in Canada, Gaddy came back from his usual 
matitutinal visit to Barnethan with the informa- 
tion that Warwick had not returned from Raskellan, 
whither he had ridden on the previous morning with 
the intention of coming back before nightfall. 

" It's awfully queer of him, you know," concluded 
Gaddy discontentedly, " for he promised I should 
go to Cairn's Peak with him this morning to do 
some surveying." 

Milly, to whom this grievance was retailed, 
observed that possibly Mr. Warwick might have 
business more important than hurrying home to 
keep promises to silly little boys. 

" I'm not such a very little boy," returned the 
young man grandly. " I know about a jolly lot of 
things you never heard of." 

"Which that's as it may be, Master Gaddy, 
though no call to insult your elders," was the digni- 
fied answer. " And perhaps when you're an old 
gentleman yourself, my words may come 'ome to 
you. For 'ome idle words do come, be they good 
or bad or indifferent, as my poor Emmanuel used 
to say on his dying bed " 

" Oh now, shut up, there's a jolly old soul," put 
in her irreverent audience, half rudely, half affec- 
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tionately. " Your blessed Emmanuel couldn't have 
had many dying beds, surely." 

During the afternoon Mike came down to the 
Carolay, where Christian was directing operations 
at the saw-mill. 

" I beg your pardon, miss/ 9 he said, raising his 
cap respectfully. " But I didn't know if you might 
have heard anything of our boss. He went to 
Raskellan yesterday morning, and meant to be 
home at night. He hasn't come, nor sent any word, 
and we're all hung up ; and besides " 

He hesitated, then went on — 

"To say the truth, miss, we're afraid, Durran 
and me, that something may be wrong." 

" What do you mean ? " asked Christian sharply. 

" Well, miss, these greasers he chucked some time 
ago have been swearing to be even with him, and 
they're devils with knives, and— well, you never 
can tell." 

" Is he bringing money with him ? " asked the 
girl, with apparent unconcern. " Is this pay day ? " 

" Yes, miss, that's just it," answered Mike uneasily. 

" I dare say he will turn up during the evening," 
said Christian, glancing at her watch. "He may 
have been detained on the way. A thousand 
things may have kept him. I shouldn't worry if 
I were you." 

" Well, miss, I hope it may be all right," the man 
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said dubiously. "But I don't like it, and that's 
the truth. I know the boss meant to be back last 
night, for he had letters to write that should have 
caught this forenoon's post. Excuse my troubling 
you, miss. Good day." 

And he strode away, leaving Christian startled 
and anxious. 

Of course, as she told herself, it was no earthly 
business of hers if Warwick chose to stay away for 
a night, or two nights, or three nights. 

Nevertheless she felt uneasy. 

Towards evening, as she was coming down from 
the saw-mill, she saw a knot of men talking excitedly, 
among whom she recognized four or five of Warwick's 
miners. The latter fell apart from the others as 
she approached, and affected not to have been 
engaged in the discussion. 

But she went up to them and said curtly — 

" Has Mr. Warwick returned ? " 

"No, miss," one man answered, with evident 
embarrassment after a silence. 

And at that moment Gaddy rushed forward, 
crying out excitedly — 

"Oh, Chris — they say Mr. Warwick has been 
knifed by these Mexicans. And some one has 
poisoned Cardigan." 

And the child burst out into loud crying. 

Christian's heart seemed to stand still, and she 
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felt all the colour ebb from her face. But she only 
said quietly — 

" Don't look ahead for trouble, Gaddy. Do you 
suppose Mr. Warwick doesn't know how to take 
care of himself ? " 

As she walked away one of the men muttered — 

" She takes it pretty coolly, I must say." 

Nevertheless Christian sat late at her window 
that night, listening for the sound of a horse's feet, 
with a strange sense of coming evil. For nothing had 
been heard of Warwick, and Milly had shaken her 
head ominously with the singularly cheering tirade — 

" Well, well, the Lord's will be done. But I fear 
it's too true that poor Mr. Warwick has been assisted 
to his heavenly rest. That scarecrow, Mike, is as 
near blubbering as a man can be. He's going to 
Raskellan at daybreak, if the pore gentleman hasn't 
turned up by then. But he'll never turn up now, 
unless he turns up a corpse. Here to-day and gone 
to-morrow is the Lord's way, and His footstep's on 
the storm." 

Christian laughed hysterically as Milly dis- 
appeared. But her laughter died away in some- 
thing curiously like a sob. Nevertheless her eyes 
were dry, for she was not given to tears. 

A small forlorn figure, with ruffled hair and 
reddened eyelids, crept into her room and climbed 
into her lap. 
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" Gaddy ! " she exclaimed. " My dear child, I 
thought you were asleep long ago." 

"I'm listening to hear if Mr. Warwick comes 
home," said the child wearily. "But I don't 
s'pose he ever will come home. Oh, Chris, I knew 
he was far too good to last. Didn't you? But no, 
I forgot — you didn't like him." 

Suddenly a long, melancholy howl rose on the 
air, and Gaddy, kneeling up on Christian's lap, 
exclaimed — 

"Why, it's Perry!" 

It was indeed Perry, seated in a patch of moon- 
light, with head upraised and ears sadly drooping. 

Almost as Gaddy spoke, Wag and Tartar rushed 
tempestuously round the corner, and made straight 
for the intruder with bristling hair and menacing 
teeth. 

"Oh, snakes, there'll be a fight," cried Gaddy f 
preparing to climb out of the window. 

But there was no fight, for Perry took not the 
slightest notice of the new-comers, beyond turning 
his mournful eyes in their direction for a moment ; 
and strange to say, Wag and Tartar dropped their 
hostile demeanour, and after one or two evidently 
sympathetic sniffs at their foe, sat down near to him, 
and howled in concert. And I may remark in 
passing that this reconciliation was lasting. 

There was a comic aspect about the scene, but 
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it did not strike either Christian or Gaddy just 
then. 

At last Gaddy, prospective mining engineer, 
sailor, and Mounted Policeman though he was, 
ignominiously sobbed himself to sleep, and Christian 
carried him gently into the tiny slip of a room that 
he proudly called " his very own," and covered him 
up in his small bed. 

Then, unable to rest, she unfastened the door, 
and went out into the moonlight. 

Perry had disappeared; Wag and Tartar lay 
coiled up by the wood-pile, noses between paws, 
asleep, with weather-eyes open. 

Christian made a sign to them not to stir, and 
walked slowly across the clearing, her ears still alert 
for the slightest sound. 

And in the silence, the terrible silence, she sent 
up passionate, voiceless prayers for the safety of this 
man who had come to count for so much in her 
life. But even as she prayed her heart sank and 
seemed to grow heavier. 

The pitiless moonlight blanched the surrounding 
hills, the winding road, the mining camp, with its 
straggling clumps of huts. In the near distance 
she could hear poor Perry's long-drawn-out howl. 

A minute later the silence was again broken by 
the stamping of Betsy and the other two horses 
in their sheds near the saw-mill. 
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Christian walked slowly further and further from 
the house, until she reached the cross-roads. 

From here she could see the long stretch of road 
that ran parallel with the river. 

But its whiteness was unbroken. She walked 
on and on, finding some negative relief in the mere 
fact of moving. 

Suddenly a short, sharp bark made her turn, and 
she saw Perry careering towards her. As he reached 
her, he thrust his nose into her hand, and looked up 
at her with wistful, questioning eyes that seemed to 
her reproachful. 

" Good Perry, good dog/ 9 she said, stooping to 
pat him. " Come along, then.' 9 

He trotted on in front, every now and then running 
back to touch her hand with a friendly tongue. 

They had just reached the little wood, when Perry 
stopped short, erected his ears, then set off as fast 
as his legs could go. 

And at last Christian heard the sound they had 
been listening far, the steadily nearing sound of 
a horse's feet. 
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CHAPTER X 

SHE drew back among the bushes at the entrance 
to the wood as the sound came nearer. 

A minute later Warwick rode slowly out into the 
moonlight, Perry careering round the horse's ieet 
in delirious joy. 

Christian shrank further back stilL But War- 
wick's keen eyes had caught the flutter of her skirt, 
and he pulled up his horse sharply. 

" Who's there ? " he called out. 

Whereupon Perry bustled forward, barked in a 
way calculated to imply that it was only Miss 
Cunninghame, and that he and she had been road- 
companions until the last few minutes, and gener- 
ally made a fool of himself, as ignorant little dogs 
will do upon occasion. 

With a half-embarrassed laugh, Christian stepped 
out into the moonlight. 

" It is only I," she said, trying to speak calmly. 

Warwick swung himself out of his saddle, and 
glanced at his watch. 

" Of course, I have no possible right to offer any 
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suggestions/' he said, with a distinct frown, " but 
do you think it is wise for you to be out alone, on 
this lonely part of the road, at half-past two in the 
morning ? " 

"I am quite safe/ 9 she answered, touching the 
tiny revolver that peeped from her belt. 

But her heart was beating heavily, and in spite 
of her nonchalant words, her voice was not quite 
steady. 

" Something has happened, surely," he said, with 
some concern in his tone. "You are upset and 
unlike yourself. What is the matter? Why are 
you so far from home at this hour ? " 

She shook her head, unable to speak without 
further proof of the storm that was shaking her 
poor little heart. 

He looked down at her for a second or two in 
silence. Then he said quietly — 

" You are going home now, are you not ? " 

She made a movement of assent. 

" Then you will let toe accompany you ? " he 
continued. 

"I cannot prevent you," she said under her 
breath. 

For a few yards they walked on in silence, War- 
wick's horse tossing his head and fretting generally, 
and wondering what the reason of this unnecessary 
delay might be, so near stables and supper. 
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Then Christian broke oat suddenly and inco- 
herently — 

" Do you think it was kind of yon to stay away 
all night and all day, without letting any one know 
where you were, and making people anxious and 
miserable in case anything should have happened 
to you ? " 

He looked at her in amazement. 

" But — who has been anxious or miserable about 
me ? " he said, his handsome eyes full of per- 
plexity. "I wish I had any one who cared for 
me enough to be anxious about my welfare. I 
don't understand. Who has been anxious ? " he 
repeated. 

She realised instantly the blunder she had made. 

" Oh, everybody," she exclaimed in reckless con* 
fusion. "Gaddy— and Milly — and— and all your 
men." 

There was a pause, during which a curiously 
tender smile just touched Warwick's lips. 

"I am infinitely sorry to have caused so much 
anxiety to— Gaddy and Milly and all my men," 
he said. "But you, Christian — were you not 
anxious ? " 

She looked at him defiantly— at the same time 
noting and condoning his use of her name. 

"Yes — I was anxious," she answered. "Why 
should I be ashamed of it? We heard that you had 
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been attacked by those Mexicans. There was even 
a report that you had been— killed." 

" I am not so easily killed," he said shortly. 

Then he added in a level voice— 

" But if I had been— would that have distressed 
you so very much ? " 

" You seem to think me utterly devoid of feeling," 
she answered, with trembling lips. "Naturally, 
one does not hear of a fellow-creature's possible 
death with absolute calm." 

" Then-— it was because you were anxious about 
me that I find you so far afield to-night ? " he said 
quietly. 

" I could not sleep," was the brief answer. 

"Why not? Because you were thinking of 
possible harm that might have come to me ? " 

" Oh, it doesn't matter," she replied, with the 
quick movement of her head and bands that was 
becoming familiar to him. 

"Yes it does matter," he said, his deep voice 
not quite under his control. " It matters a very 
great deal. Do you know why, I wonder ? " 

He stopped, and took one of her hands with a 
strange determination in his eyes, that made her 
heart beat faster still. 

Perry, who had been running on ahead, now 
came back, and sat down resignedly, as though 
aware that a crisis of some kind was at hand. 
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The moon slowly disappeared behind a mass of 
heavy clouds, leaving her lover, the earth, in com- 
parative darkness. 

" Do you know why ? " he repeated almost 
inaudibly. 

" No/' she murmured, feeling curiously faint and 
giddy. 

She felt his arm fold round her shoulders, his 
warm breath on her cheek. She tried to move 
away, but her limbs seemed powerless. 

"Christian," he whispered unsteadily, "has it 
taken you so long to find out that we love one 
another ? " 

" Ah, don't, don't ! " she muttered, freeing herself 
from his clasp with a violent effort. 

But he drew her back again. 

"Dear foolish little woman," murmured the 
voice that had become so dangerously dear to her. 
" Surely any one but you would have known that 
I have loved you almost ever since the first day I 
saw you. Sweetheart — you have betrayed to-night 
that you love me too." 

And before she knew what he was about to do 
he had kissed her lips. 

She tore herself away from him with a stifled 
cry like some wounded animal's. But he caught her 
to him again in the darkness, and held her closely 
against his breast. 
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" Let me go ! " she said in a low, passionate 
underbreath. "Let me go! How dare you say 
you love me! What have I done that you should 
insult me so ? " 

He loosed his hold of her at once. 

" I have yet to learn/ 9 he said slowly and almost 
sternly, " that the assurance of a man's love can be 
an insult to any woman." 

" From you to me it is," she flashed out. " Oh 
—as if you did not know it." 

"I beg your pardon," he answered. "I am 
totally ignorant as to why it should be. Perhaps 
you will enlighten me." 

He heard her catch her breath sharply, as if in 
a suppressed sob. 

But when she spoke her voice was cold and clear 
and full of contempt. 

"I know your secret," she said. "And I— I 
despise you." 

There was a brief silence. When he spoke again 
an indefinable barrier seemed to her to have risen 
up between them. 

" May I ask what you mean ? " he said, with a 
certain deadly quietness in his tone. " You say you 
know my secret. It sounds very melodramatic and 
all the rest of it. But as a matter of fact there have 
been many incidents in my life regarding which 
I have not thought it necessary to take the world 
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into my confidence. Which of them his come to 
your knowledge ? " 

" An incident that you seem to have forgotten/* 
she said, with angry scorn. " To cut the matter 
short, I know about— your wife ! " 

"So? And what about her ? " 

" It is true then that you are married," she said, 
the words seeming to choke her. 

" I was married ten years ago/' was the quiet 
answer. 

" And yet you have dared to speak to me as you 
have done I " she exclaimed almost wildly. " Oh 
— I wish I were a man— that I might horsewhip 
you as you deserves" 

What further remarks she made during the next 
twenty seconds or so she never could remember. She 
was furious, and probably did not mince matters. 

When the moon slid out from behind the clouds 
it was upon two very white and determined faces 
that her light shone* 

" Fray go on/ 9 Warwick said, still in that danger- 
ously quiet voice. "You must have something 
more to say, surely. You cannot have exhausted 
your repertoire of terms to express your opinion of 
my delinquencies*" 

" How can you joke upon the matter !" she ex- 
claimed passionately. 

" I am in no joking humour, I can assure you," 
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was the icy answer* " You think it an unpardon- 
able crime, then, for a man to tell a woman that he 
loves her ? " he said, lighting a cigarette as he spoke. 
" That, I gather, is the head and front of my offend- 
ing?" 

" I think it a dishonourable, shameful thing for 
a married man to tell another woman that he loves 
her." 

" So do I. There we are quite agreed. By the 
way, pardon me, but I think we ought to move 
homewards. We can continue this interesting dis- 
cussion as we go." 

" Thank you, I can take care of myself/ 9 she said 
haughtily. 

As she spoke she walked swiftly on. But in a 
few steps he was alongside her again. 

" At the risk of being considered a nuisance/ 9 he 
said, " I camxpt allow you to walk home alone. 99 

" Nothing you can say or do would surprise me 
now, 99 she said in a low, suppressed voice. " It only 
shows how one may be mistaken. And I thought 
you were so— so different. 99 

" We are a little at cross-purposes, I think, 99 he 
said coolly. " There is really no reason why I 
should explain matters to you, as after to-night I 
conclude I shall not be honoured by your acquaint- 
ance. But I do not choose that even so ungoverned 
a young woman as the owner of the Carolay should 
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hold me guilty of the dastardly conduct you have 
just imputed to me. I have told you that I was 
married ten years ago. But — unless I had been 
free now, I should hardly have presumed to address 
words of love to you. I am not a blackguard. 91 

" Free ? " she repeated. " How do you mean ? 
Are you divorced, then ? " 

"Yes," he answered in a strangely still voice. 
" Death divorced me four years ago." 

Christian grew very pale. 

" Oh, forgive me," she said in a low, shocked 
tone. "I beg your pardon. But — I could not 
know. Oh, what must you think of me ? " 

Warwick was in a white heat of anger. But he 
only said — 

" Pray don't speak of it. I can only ask you to 
forget and forgive anything I may have said within 
the last half-hour. The insults and dishonourable 
conduct you have complained of shall never be 
repeated by me, I promise you." 

Neither spoke again until the cross-roads were 
reached, and the sleeping camp of the Carolay 
could be seen in the moonlight. 

As they paused by mutual consent, Christian 
made a wild, undignified bid for her brief, vanished 
happiness. 

"lam very, very sorry and ashamed," she mur- 
mured, laying one hand on his sleeve. 
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Bat he winced and drew back. 

" Take care, please," he said, " I have hurt my 
arm." 

Without further speech the girl turned away 
and went slowly up the rocky uneven path towards 
her hut. 

Warwick watched her enter and close the door. 
Then he swung himself into the saddle. And what 
he said there it is not necessary to record. Easy- 
going tempers are sometimes wonderfully implac- 
able when they are thoroughly roused. And War- 
wick was consumed with the fury that is only 
possible when love and hatred wrestle, unchecked, 
in the heart of man. 
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CHAPTER XI 

" T SHOULD be far from wishing to take any 

1 liberties, Miss Chrissie," said Milly next 
morning, " but safe it isn't for young women to 
wander about between night and morning, and 
liable to murder or sudden death or worse. And 
even Mr. Warwick, a strong man, and doubtless 
armed, has been attacked and wounded—" 

Christian uttered a sharp exclamation. 

" Mr. Warwick attacked and wounded ! " she 
exclaimed. "Where? When?" 

"Why, last night, Miss Chrissie. A mile or so 
from Raskellan, so that putty-head Mike telk me. 
And his left arm gashed shocking. And that's 
whatll happen to you one day, Miss Chrissie, and 
when it does youTl remember my words." 

Christian went about her work as usual, but her 
heart was not in it. For the first time she felt that 
she hated the Carolay mine and everything apper- 
taining thereto. 

What a fool she had been, she thought drearily, 
as she reviewed her passionate, unjustifiable words. 
What a self-opinionated, meddlesome fool ! 

All that she desired of happiness had been within 
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her grasp, and she had thrown it away by an egre- 
gious blunder that a child would hardly have made. 

Of course he would never forgive her. It was 
not to be expected. Then she remembered how he 
had winced when she had touched his arm. 

Milly hovered around her like a hen with a sick 
chicken, and at last addressed her in this wise— 

" It's plain to be seen that you've something on 
your mind, Miss Chrissie, and that you're worrying 
in secret, which is unnecessary for any young woman, 
as troubles come soon enough when husbands and 
children crowd upon the scene, and comfort and 
peace unlikely, if not out of the question. I suppose 
it's something about the mine, for mines are a worry, 
take them last or take them first. And why— if 
fortunes are to be made out of the intestines of the 
earth— it didn't please the Lord to leave minerals 
and such-like exposed and plain to be seen, ready 
to be picked up and put in carts, has always been 
beyond me and always will. Is it that the new 
foreman is more of a fool than you expected, miss ? 
Or has something gone wrong with that outlandish 
saw-mill, which I never can look at without creeps 
all up the spine of my back? Or do the men want 
their wages raised ? " 

Christian had been making up the pay-sheets, for it 
was Saturday night. But now she laid aside her pen, 
and pushed the thick hair back from her forehead 
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Christian viewed the proposed incursion with 
satisfaction. 

It seemed a weary while since she had seen or 
talked to a girl of her own age. Besides, she was 
proud of her little domain, and the thought of dis- 
playing it to strangers was alluring enough. 

Comparatively friendly though she had grown 
to be with Warwick of late, she had never taken him 
over the mine. 

This had amused him— but had not piqued him, 
as she had intended it to do. 

Therefore, on the day when the party from Cards- 
town arrived, he entrenched himself in the fastnesses 
of Barnethan, and superintended the timbering 
of an air-shaft in his principal gallery. 

Edna Mornington was "a blonde with brown 
eyes," with a remarkably pretty figure and a very 
sweet voice. 

Her brother was a languidly good-looking young 
man, with an air of extreme exhaustion and bore- 
dom. His remarks upon the mine and its workings 
aroused in Christian's mind an amused contempt* 
of which he was, happily, serenely unconscious. 

Vanbrugh was plainly enslaved by the bewitching 
Edna. And of this that young woman was acutely 
aware. 

" And do you mean to say, Miss Cunninghame, 
that you get up at five every morning to superintend 
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the work ? " said young Mornington. " Must be 
a beastly fag, by Jove ! Give you my word, I couldn't 
do it to save my life." 

"No, George, I'm very sure you couldn't," 
laughed his sister. " Not even to run a silver-lead 
mine. Dear me," she added, as she stooped to 
pick up a piece of ore from a little heap in front of 
one of the galleries. "And is this really silver- 
lead? How awfully interesting! I want to steal 
some. Don't you, Mr. Vanbrugh? Don't you 
always want to steal the things you admire and 
can't have ? " 

" Not always," stammered honest David. " At 
least, I mean, sometimes — very often, that is." 

" And do you really see to the placing of the fuses 
yourself ? " Mr. Mornington was saying to Christian. 
" Really ? By Jove, what a fag ! " 

" How is Warwick ? " Vanbrugh said to Christian, 
as they stopped near the saw-mill. "And how 
does he get on with his new lot of men ? " 

" I don't know," the girl answered stiffly. " I 
haven't seen him for some days." 

" I'm going to give him a hint to be careful," he 
went on. "These greasers are revengeful brutes. 
And half of them have been taken on by Owen. 
And Owen is a revengeful brute too." 

" I dare say Mr. Warwick can take care of him- 
self," said Christian quietly, 
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"I don't know," Vanbrugh answered, twisting 
his great moustache. " None of us can take care 
of ourselves when treachery is in the wind By the 
way, I heard a rumour that Warwick had been 
attacked not far from Raskellan. I suppose you 
don't know if it is true ? " 

" I know nothing of Mr, Warwick or his affairs/* 
was the calm reply. 

When the inspection of the mine was over, and 
a substantial meal had been discussed, Miss Morning- 
ton was seized by a desire to go over the workings 
at Barnethan. 

In vain her brother assured her it would be " an 
awful fag " to inspect two mines in one day. The 
little lady would not be denied. 

Also she insisted that Christian should accompany 
her. And though the latter quietly declined, Miss 
Mornington made such a point of it that at last 
Christian had to give in, especially as young Morn- 
ington and Vanbrugh insisted likewise. 

They found Warwick standing near the little line 
of rails at the mine-head, superintending the count- 
ing of the bags of ore. Perry was seated near him 
with every appearance of interest in the proceedings. 

Warwick came forward to greet them without 
more than a slight bow in Christian's direction. 

They had not met since the night when he had 
told her he loved her, and Christian was annoyed 
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to find that her cheeks were eloquent as to her 
embarrassment. 

Warwick found instant favour in the eyes of 
Edna Mornington, who plied him with pretty re- 
quests for information, and lamentations as to her 
own ignorance of mining matters, raising her beau- 
tiful eyes to his half a dozen times in a minute in 
a way that did not disturb his equanimity in the 
very least. 

He had by no means softened towards the young 
owner of the Carolay. Nor did her haughty aloof- 
ness towards him mend matters. He looked stern 
and somewhat pale, and used his left arm stiffly. 

To Vanbrugh's questions regarding his rumoured 
encounter with the Mexicans he shrugged his 
shoulders carelessly. 

" It was a mere trifle," he said. " However, you 
were right, Vanbrugh. They are revengeful brutes, 
and I shall keep a look-out for them." 

Just then Gaddy made his appearance from the 
depths of the blacksmith's shop, looking as grimy 
and happy as any little boy in Canada that day. 

Having greeted the new-comers with the air of 
owning the mine, he surveyed Miss Mornington 
with boyish approval, exclaiming frankly — 

" Oh, I say, you are jolly good-looking ! Isn't 
she, Mr. Warwick ? " 

Warwick made some suitable answer, and Gaddy 
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proceeded to take critical stock of the brother of 
the lady he had just admired. 

" Well, little boy," drawled the latter, with a 
languid smile, " think me as good-looking as my 
sister? Eh?" 

Gaddy looked him up and down with an air not 
to be described. 

Then he went over to Vanbrugh and said cau- 
tiously, jerking his head towards the last speaker — 
"What is it? Is it stuffed ? " 

Miss Mornington laughed, and called him a 
darling. But Warwick said sternly — 

" Gaddy, you forget yourself, my good boy.' 

Christian resented his interference, and her looks 
told him that she did. 

But she made no remark, only held her head a 
little higher than usual, and pretended not to hear 
when Warwick addressed some trifling remark to 
her. 
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CHAPTER XII 

EDNA MORNINGTON was charmed with the 
mines, and what she called the " delightfully 
unconventional life" led by their owners. She 
shared Christian's sleeping-room for the night, and 
insisted on sitting up talking nineteen to the dozen 
until Christian was so sleepy she had to call a truce. 

Warwick managed to put up both Vanbrugh and 
young Mornington in some primitive fashion. 

The latter was much impressed by the arduous- 
ness of mining life, which he surmised "must be 
a deuce of a fag, by Jove ! " 

" Please do invite us to stop for a few days longer," 
said Miss Mornington to Christian, towards the end 
of a scrambling forenoon meal at Barnethan. " I 
should simply love it, and so would George. And 
Mr. Vanbrugh could take word back to Cardstown 
to-night." 

" And what/ price me? Where do I come in? " 
said Vanbrugh, when all had been arranged. " Am 
I to carry desolation back to Cardstown, and then 
take a back seat indefinitely ? " 

"Oh no," murmured Edna Mornington softly. 
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" I had been hoping that you would ride over every 
day — or at least as often as your duties permit. 
Otherwise," she added, sinking her voice lower yet 
— "otherwise, the scheme can have very little 
attraction for me." 

" Oh, by Jove, you know," muttered Vanbrugh, 
as he ranged his huge length alongside his small 
divinity, " I never know when you are chaffing and 
when you are not." 

"lam never chaffing," she said solemnly, " when 
I am talking to you." 

"Do you really want me to come ? " he asked, 
with a faint accession of colour. 

She raised her pretty eyes to his. 

" Is it necessary to ask that ? " she said under 
her breath. 

" IT1 ride over every second or third day, then," 
replied this two yards odd inches of enamoured 
manhood, his honest eyes trying to pierce the depths 
of hers. 

" Great Scot ! that'll be a most beastly fag ! " 
exclaimed young Mornington, with a groan. "It 
must be fifty miles if it is an inch." 

Vanbrugh smiled contemptuously. Not even the 
fact that the speaker was the adored one's brother 
could obviate the fact that, from the gallant Ser- 
jeant's point of view, he was a bit of a muff. 

In the evening the whole party— escorted by 
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dogs— accompanied Vanbrugh some way along the 
road through the starlit dusk. He and Miss 
Mornington were perhaps fifty yards in advance of 
the others. 

With a thumping heart he walked beside her, 
carefully regulating his pace to hers, his horse's 
bridle flung over his arm. 

Now this little woman knew very well that her 
stalwart companion was hopelessly in love with 
her. And, though her own fancy was as yet almost 
untouched, she admired him immensely. Thus she 
held a pleasing command of the situation, and 
enjoyed it thoroughly. 

" Of course, you know, you musn't ride over any 
oftener than you feel inclined to do, Mr. Vanbrugh," 
she said, as they meandered in leisurely fashion 
along the dimly visible road. 

" You know very well that I'd be here every day 
if I could," was the blunt answer. 

" Really ! " And the innocent eyes opened very 
wide. " Oh — of course I didn't know. How very, 
very interesting! I think Miss Cunninghame is 
simply charming. And almost pretty," she added, 
with the air of one making a handsome concession. 

" I don't know what Miss Cunninghame has got 
to do with it," he said, looking down at her with 
a puzzled frown. 

" But — of course, I thought she had everything 
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to do with it. When you said every day — well, you 
know " 

And she waved her little hands comprehensively, 

" You knew what I meant," he said in the sledge- 
hammer way that always amused and delighted 
her, " You knew very well that I meant while you 
were here." 

" But how nice of you ! I thought you looked 
upon me as a very frivolous person indeed." 

w You know very well how I look upon you," he 
answered briefly. " But, however, I'm not going 
to say anything about that now." 

" Why ? " she asked. " I love to know people's 
real candid opinion of me. Tell me what you 
think of me, and 111 tell you what I think of 
you." 

" What do you think of me ? " he said quickly. 

"Oh, so many things," was the airy answer. 
" In the first place, I think you are deliriously like 
the primeval savage. You have a nice face, and 
you are brave and plucky and all that. But — I 
don't know that your wife would have altogether 
a good time." 

" Why not ? " he answered somewhat indis- 
tinctly. 

" I don't know. I think so because I think so. 
Now, Mr. Warwick is quite a different type," she 
added pensively, 
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There was a 9ilence, then she went on — 

" I don't know when I have been so attracted by 
any personality." 

"Oh, he's an awfully good fellow— Warwick," 
murmured Vanbrugh loyally but miserably. " But 
I fancy, you know, he's a bit gone on Miss Cun- 
ninghame." 

" Really ? Then— you will be rivals." 

" What's the use of saying things like that ? " was 
the gloomy answer. 

" Pooh, we don't talk for utility, my moody giant. 
We talk for amusement— either our own or some- 
body else's." 

"Well— you are not amusing me," he replied 
somewhat roughly. 

" No? I am so sorry. But do you know, your 
conversation is not exactly exhilarating either ? " 

" I know that. I'm sorry if I bore you. But 
when a fellow is feeling a good deal, he doesn't 
care about saying much, as a rule." 

She laughed, then grew suddenly grave. 

" Don't you feel well, then ? " she asked sym- 
pathetically. " Perhaps you have been smoking too 
much ? " 

" I suppose it amuses you to make fun of me," 
he said. " I dare say I am a fool — to care." 

"Men are so ready to call themselves fools, I 
notice," she observed thoughtfully. " It would be 
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quite different if any one else alluded to them so 
rudely." 

He made no answer. 

" But still," she went on, " I do think it very 
foolish of people to care very much for — anything." 

" I dare say," he answered curtly. " Sometimes 
I think you haven't it in you to care much for 
anything— or any one." 

" I shouldn't wonder if you are right. Perhaps 
that is why I am so happy. By the way — then you 
do think of me sometimes ? " 

•• I wish I could get you out of my head," he 
answered, with a short laugh. 

" But what more simple ? Just don't think 
about me. That'* how I brush aside all disagree- 
able things." 

She looked up at him mischievously in the dim 
light. 

" Are you sure you want to get me out of your 
head ? " she asked. 

" Look here," he said desperately, " I'm sure of 
one thing, and that is " 

He stopped, and tugged savagely at his mous- 
tache. 

" Yes ? " she said expectantly. " And that one 
thing?" 

But he pulled himself together, and looked at 
his watch. 
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" 1 must hurry on," he said ; " it's getting late." 

" I thought it must be," she said, stifling a yawn. 
" I felt so dreadfully sleepy. Let's wait while the 
others come up. And if you can't manage to ride 
over again while George and I are here, I shall quite 
understand," she added. "I know how onerous 
your duties are. What with patrol, and stables, 
and catching horses, and attending smoking-con- 
certs, I don't see how you can have a minute to call 
your own." 

"I'm afraid your ideas of our duties are a bit 
mixed," he answered drily. 

During the next few days Christian and her 
feather-headed guest grew amazingly friendly. 

There was a curious worldly shrewdness about 
the latter that contrasted sharply with Christian's 
practical and yet innocently ingenuous acceptance 
of things in general. 

" It's awful fun being here for a time," Edna said, 
as the two young women sat combing their hair 
as mermaids and other young women are supposed 
to do when out of the ken of their natural prey. 
" But I don't know how you can stand it from one 
year's end to another. I'm enjoying myself down 
to the ground — temporarily. But as a permanency 
—oh, angels and ministers of grace defend me ! " 

Christian made no answer. 

"Of course," the other added after a pause, 
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" there is that delightful Warwick. He is certainly 
a mitigation. And so convenient — almost at your 
very gates, as it were. Why don't you make him 
fall in love with you? It would be an experience 
for you both — not to mention a lesson for him. He 
is altogether too calm and too assured in his bachelor* 
hood. He wants shaking up a bit. And when the 
affair gets too serious, you can cut sentiment off 
at the meter, and be as you were." 

"Mr. Warwick and I see very little of one another," 
said Christian calmly, as she stooped to pick up a 
recalcitrant hairpin. 

"Now, now, don't tell me you've quarrelled 
with him," said her guest, raising her eyebrows 
ever so slightly. " You know the Indian proverb 
— * You cannot live in the river and be at enmity 
with the crocodile/ I know you won't be mad if 
I tell you I know all about the Barnethan complica- 
tion. The Kirwins and David Vanbrugh talk about 
you a lot, and I've wanted to meet you for ages. 
It seems a pity you don't marry Mr. Warwick, and 
arrange matters that way. Oh, I say, my -dear, 
you look simply enchanting with your hair all over 
your shoulders like that. What a pity you can't 
always wear it so ! " 

"I should look rather a crazy Jane if I did," 
laughed Christian, who spent but little time and 
thought upon her toilette. "I am glad to wind 
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my hair and skirts as tightly round me as I can. 
You see, I am in and out of the mines all day, and 
I have to be as close-reefed as possible." 

" You are wonderful," said Edna, as she plaited 
up her shining hair. " You deserve to make a big 
fortune and marry an English duke." 

" Thank you," said Christian, with a faint curl 
of her lip. " You don't seem to understand that 
one may be a woman, and yet have no ambition 
towards matrimony." 

"Don't believe a word of it," said the other, 
with an elfish little twist of her mouth and eyelids. 
"Woman's vocation is marriage. At least her 
real true vocation is. She may be a B. A., an artist, an 
author, a typist, a journalist, or even a miner in petti- 
coats ; but when the one man comes along, it is as 
a wife and mother she ends at last. It is the way 
we all must go, if we follow our instincts. Some of us 
don't, and it spells shipwreck or heartache or both. 
Anyway, whether we acknowledge it or not, women 
were not meant to be bachelors, my dear, except 
one per cent or so. And neither were men." 

" Have you expounded these views to Mr. Van- 
brugh ? " asked Christian casually. 

" Not in detail," answered the other, with a saucy 
smile. " It— er— didn't seem necessary." 
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CHAPTER XIII 

IT was not in Edna Mornington's nature that she 
should not direct her formidable battery of 
fascinations on Warwick. 

And he, smarting under Christian's seeming in- 
difference and cold-shouldering, not to mention 
her outrageous and unjust accusations, felt rather 
soothed than otherwise by the subtle flattery of 
Edna's childishly genuine pleasure in his society. 

If she was not interested in the mines and all 
appertaining thereto, she certainly appeared to be, 
and Warwick was no more unwilling than most 
men to instruct a pretty young woman in matters 
on which he was an expert and she a comparative 
ignoramus. 

So it came to pass that Edna became almost as 
well qualified to report on the Barnethan mine as 
her brother on the Carolay. 

She was one of those women who can no more 
help trying to attract men than sugar can help 
attracting flies. 

And Warwick, though he was not in the least 
tempted to make love to her, was quite ready to 
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pay her any amount of gallant attention, and to 
behave generally as if he had become a willing 
captive to her bow and spear. 

" Do let me see how they set light to the dynamite 
fuses," she said on the third day of her visit. " It 
must be so fearfully exciting and dangerous." 

She had strolled up to Barnethan alone, for Chris- 
tian was busy going over some accounts with Fraser. 

" I can't promise you that it is either," Warwick 
said, laughing. "But if you have any special 
desire to witness a very ordinary detail of the day's 
work, there is no reason why you shouldn't." 

So Edna, on tiptoe and with uplifted skirts, 
tripped after Warwick along the gallery, which 
was lit here and there by the small covered lamps 
the miners wore on their caps. 

" How weird it seems in here, doesn't it ? " she 
whispered. "One has a feeling that the whole 
arrangement might fall in and swallow one up." 

He smiled a little. 

" That won't happen, I think," he said, " unless 
my notions of timbering are strangely erroneous. 
You had better give me your hand," he continued. 
"There are one or two pools just here, and you 
may get your feet wet. Your brother has spoilt 
his rather inadequate shoes." 

She put her hand obediently in his, and stepped 
carefully as he directed. 
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"Your shoes are not fitted for mining expedi- 
tions/ 9 he said, as she splashed into a puddle with 
a sharp little cry. "You should have borrowed 
a pair from Miss Cunninghame." 

" My dear Mr. Warwick ! " she exclaimed. " Miss 
Cunninghame is a sweet, darling girl, and I feel that 
I am going to love her awfully — but her shoes 
would be miles too big for me." 

" That wouldn't matter," he said, with masculine 
denseness, "so long as they kept your feet dry. 
Besides, you could have stuffed cotton-wool or 
something into them." 

" Oh ! " she ejaculated blankly. 

Three or four men were working at the end of 
the gallery. Warwick spoke a few words to the 
nearest, and they made way for Edna, who looked 
on half nervously, while the cartridge was placed 
and the fuse ignited. 

Then a sudden panic seized her, and she fled 
screaming down the dark, slippery track by which 
they had come. 

Warwick hurried after her, and caught her just 
in time to save her from falling over a heap of 
debris. 

" It's all right," he said, with a faint suspicion 
of laughter in his voice. " We have time and to 
spare to get comfortably to the mouth of the gallery. 
The fuse burns very slowly." 
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But an agony of fright had taken possession of 
her, and she beseeched him to make haste, pinching 
his arm with unconscious severity as she floundered 
excitedly in and out of puddles in the half-lit 
obscurity. 

The miners followed more leisurely. 

Edna only paused when she was safely in the 
open air, and had sunk down exhausted on a little 
cairn of stones some distance from the entrance to 
the gallery. 

" What a soldier you would make ! " Warwick 
said teasingly. " Such bravery ! — such fearless in- 
difference to casualties ! " 

" Oh, I don't care," she said, with a half-sobbing 
laugh. " It's all very well to face danger in the 
open, with the sky and hills all round one. But to 
be shut up with an unknown terror in the heart of 
the earth " 

Here she was interrupted by a dull, sullen roar. 

Warwick, who had been looking at his watch, 
replaced it in his pocket. 

" Three minutes," he said. 

"Oh, impossible," she exclaimed. "It seems 
like hours." 

Warwick laughed. 

" I'm crushed ! " he said. " Your frankness is 
almost brutal." 

Here Christian came into view, with young 
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Mornington on one side and Vanbrugh on the 
other, 

A faint contraction of her brows indicated that 
something did not or had not pleased her, and her 
greeting to Warwick was even briefer than usual. 

" Oh, you're there, sis," said Mornington, address- 
ing his sister languidly. " You look rather like a 
hen in a thunderstorm. What's up ? " 

Edna nodded to him carelessly, without answer- 
ing, and turned her attention to Vanbrugh. 

" How did you manage to get here so early ? " 
she said, extending a dainty hand to him. " You 
must have left Cardstown in the middle of the 
night." 

"You look awfully white," he answered in a 
concerned voice. " I expect the heat has knocked 
you up. A regular Indian summer, by Jove ! " 

" No, it wasn't the heat," she said, half closing 
her pretty, naughty eyes. " But I've been close to 
a dynamite explosion, and it has upset me. I 
mean," she added, noting his horrified expression, 
" Mr. Warwick took me into a gallery to see the 
fuse attached and lit. And it nearly scared me to 
death. I had to run for my life." 

Vanbrugh frowned. 

"Warwick ought to be more considerate," he 
said shortly. " These are not things for women to 
have anything to do with." 
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"Oh, it wasn't his fault," she said, looking up 
at him with a half-wavering smile. " I wanted to 
go — indeed, I believe I told him so." 

" Awfully plucky of you," he replied, still frown- 
ing. "But if I'd been here I shouldn't have 
allowed it." 

There was a pause ; then Miss Mornington said 
sweetly — 

" I beg your pardon ? I'm afraid I didn't quite 
hear what you said." 

" I said," he answered slowly and distinctly, " that 
if I had been here I shouldn't have allowed it." 

" You wouldn't have allowed it," she repeated, 
with the faintest coating of ice in her clear voice. 
" You wouldn't have allowed it ? Dear Mr. Van- 
brugh, since when have you had any authority to 
control my actions in any way ? " 

The gallant serjeant of the Mounted Police looked 
blank, and somewhat taken aback. 

"You know what I mean," he said uneasily 
and somewhat sullenly, his handsome face clouding 
over. " I mean that if I had any authority over 
your actions— of course, I know I haven't and I 
never shall. But " 

" How do you know ? " said the little witch softly. 

They were practically alone, for the others had 
strolled towards the gallery which had been the 
scene of Edna's late panic 
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" You never can tell, you know," she continued, 
faying to catch a glimpse of his studiously averted 
face. " I might commit some offence against the 
law. And you, as one of the renowned Royal North 
West Mounted Police, might have to arrest me and 
carry me off and lock me up—" 

She stopped suddenly. 

" Don't," she said, with a half-nervous laugh. 
"Don't look at me like that. Any one would 
think you wanted to arrest me and carry me off 
here and now." 

" Perhaps I do," he said in a queer, half-stifled 
voice. 

"Shall I surrender myself to the arms of the 
law ? " she said in a whisper. " Shall I let you 
place me on your charger, and ride away with me 
— ride — ride — like those idiotic people in the poem 
who hoped the world might end for their con- 
venience ? " 

He winced perceptibly; then pulled himself 
together. 

" You are a cruel little creature," he said very 
quietly. " But I dare say you can't help it, and 
maybe you don't mean it." 

"Very likely not," she murmured. "But I'm 
not at all sure that I shouldn't rather like to be 
arrested. It might be interesting.' 9 

" It might," he answered stolidly. 
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He was not going to give himself away any further, 
he resolved, with a shake of his broad shoulders. 

And just then Gaddy approached them, attended 
by Wag and Tartar, with whom, by the way, Perry 
was now on extraordinarily friendly terms. 

Indeed, he had intimated to them that they were 
free to visit Barnethan at any time, a permit of 
which they took full advantage. 

" I heard you'd come," Gaddy said, addressing 
Vanbrugh with an air of kindly condescension. 
" Milly told me. So I hurried up here as soon as 
I knew. I've had a canter on your horse, too. He 
doesn't go badly. But of course Milly had to 
make a fuss, the way women always do — old 
women, I mean," he added, in hasty apology to Edna. 
" I say, you do look stunning ! " he continued. 
" Doesn't she, Mr. Vanbrugh ? I'm going to marry 
her when I grow up." 

" Are you ? " said Vanbrugh, with an indulgent 
grin. " Does she know that ? " 

" No, I haven't told her until just now. But I 
know she won't mind." 

"Of course I shan't, Gaddy, my darling," she 
said, laughing. " I wish I may ever have the 
chance of marrying such a perfect little knight- 
errant." 

"There, you see," observed Gaddy, strutting 
about with uplifted head and stuck-out chin. 
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" And how are you going to make enough to keep 
a wife, Gaddy, my man ? " inquired Vanbrugh. 

" Pooh — Fm going into the North-West Mounted 
Police," was the somewhat pompous answer. " I 
shall have my pay." 

Vanbrugh roared. 

" You won't keep many wives out of that," he 
said. 

"Fm only going to have one," returned the 
valiant Gaddy, " and she's going to be Miss Morn- 
ington." 

" But I thought it was all arranged between you 
and Miss Cunninghame ? " went on Vanbrugh. 

" Yes, I know," the boy answered thoughtfully. 
" But I've a kind of idea, you know, that she likes 
Mr. Warwick better." 

"And isn't there any one," said Edna softly, 
" that you think I like better ? Don't be in a hurry, 
Gaddy— think." 

The child glanced uncertainly from the girl's 
mischievous face to the man's grave and almost 
stern one. 

" Does she mean you, Mr. Vanbrugh ? " he asked 
in a puzzled voice. 

"No," said the person addressed in a queer 
voice. " I can answer for it that she doesn't mean 



me. 



Ask him how he can possibly tell, Gaddy,' 
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went on Edna in a crooning monotone, as she pulled 
the absurd little cap she wore still further over her 
face. "Ask him if he is a thought-reader. Ask 
him if he doesn't think it possible that people may 
be mistaken in their ideas of other people's feelings/* 

Vanbrugh changed colour more than once during 
this speech. 

"Oh, I say, you're chaffing him," said Gaddy. 
" You know, I think he's too big to be chaffed. 
And I don't believe he likes it." 

But Edna had already skimmed away to where 
Christian was coldly listening to Warwick's replies 
to young Mornington's languid questions. 

Now, Edna Mornington was only a shallow, vain, 
and not in any way remarkable little person, save 
and except that she was exceedingly pretty. And 
David Vanbrugh was a very level-headed and 
sensible young man, who was fully aware that he 
was making a fool of himself. 

And yet — and yet 

Well, it is an old story, after all. 
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CHAPTER XIV 

WHEN the Morningtons had gone Christian 
felt unaccountably depressed and lonely. 

There was no adequate reason for this. But 
then there are so few adequate reasons for things 
in this haphazard world of ours. 

Perhaps she missed Edna. Perhaps she missed 
the languid attentions of Edna's brother. Perhaps 
— who knows ? — she missed seeing Warwick every 
day and evening, as she had done during the Morn- 
ingtons 9 brief visit. 

In any case, life assumed a somewhat dreary 
aspect ; and most things looked grey and un- 
interesting. 

One chilly afternoon, when the long-drawn-out 
Indian summer was a thing of the past, she had 
gone down to the spring with the dogs, when in 
coming back she met Owen, slouching along on 
horseback. 

" Good afternoon," he said somewhat sullenly. 

" Good afternoon," she answered, without looking 
at him. 
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" I suppose you've heard the news ? " he went on, 
twisting his lip in an ugly sneer. 

"I haven't heard any particular news," she 
answered coldly. 

" Ah, you will soon," he said, with a disagreeable 
laugh. "Your friend, Warwick, is about to make 
tracks, I hear." 

" I don't understand you," she said haughtily, 
but looking startled in spite of herself. 
. " It isn't difficult to understand, my dear young 
lady. He's been a bit previous with the Barnethan, 
it seems. Some one else had a claim on it before 
he came along. So he may look a bit queer later 
on. Ever seen a dog with his tail between his 
legs ? Well, that'll be Warwick this day fortnight 
or so." 

Christian's lip stiffened. 

" Why be vulgar ? " she said tersely. 

" Oh, I won't seem so vulgar after a bit," he said, 
straightening himself in his saddle. "Not after 
a certain fine gentleman humbug has taken himself 
off." 

Christian quickened her steps, and whistled to 
the dogs. 

"Wait a bit," said Owen, catching her arm as 
he swung himself to the ground. " Don't you look 
at me in that high-falutin', snuff-the-moon sort of 
way, as if I were the dirt beneath your feet. I'm 
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not good enough for you, am I? Yon want a 
high and mighty under-dealing grass-widower, with 
a wife hidden away because he's ashamed of her. 
That's your fancy, is it? Well, let me tell you " 

" Take your hand off my arm ! " she flashed out. 
" Do you hear ? " 

" Oh yes, that's all very well. But you've got 
to listen to me first. As I told you before, I mean 
to marry you, Christian Cunninghame. I have 
meant it for a considerable while now, and I am not 
to be headed off. You may play the fine madam, 
and the flirt, and the coy maiden, and the rest of the 
game. But it's me you've got to come to at last." 

" Let me go," she said, her breath coming some- 
what quickly. " If you don't 111 set the dogs on 
you." 

" Damn the dogs, 111 soon settle them ! " he 
said, laughing unpleasantly. " Look here, you've 
played with me, and fooled me, and made me a 
laughing-stock to the whole district. And now 
you shall pay for it — in part. I'm going to have 
a bit of my reward for my patience." 

As he spoke he caught her round the waist with 
his arm. 

" I mean to have one kiss," he said somewhat 
indistinctly, "just one on account of what's to 
come, my girl. Now, don't be shy. If it were 
Warwick, it would be a different story, 111 warrant." 
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Even as he spoke Warwick himself swung round a 
bend of the track, with his rifle under his arm and 
Perry at his heels. 

Christian sprang forward with a queer little 
choking cry. 

"Oh, I am glad you have come/ 9 she gasped, 
hardly knowing what she said. "I am thankful 
you have come. Please walk back to the mine 
with me." 

"Certainly," he said. "I hope nothing is the 
matter. I hope this — er — gentleman has not been 
annoying you ? " 

As he spoke he looked at Owen in a way that 
roused that worthy almost to fury. 

" Well," said the latter insolently, " and what 
have you got to say to it ? What do you want 
poking your nose where the rest of you's not wanted ? 
How do you always chance to be in the way when 
I'm talking to my future wife, eh ? Eh ? " 

" Is there any authority for that statement, Miss 
Cunninghame ? " asked Warwick coolly. 

"Certainly not," was the indignant answer. 
" You need hardly ask that, I should think." 

" This gentleman was lying, then, when he spoke 
of you as his future wife ? I thought so." 

Then to Owen, who had mounted again, and 
turned his horse so as to block the path, 

" Move aside, please." 
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" HI see you damned first," was the infuriated 
answer. 

And as he spoke he raised his riding-whip, and 
cut Warwick sharply across the neck. 

In a second the latter had dragged him from 
his saddle and snatched the whip from his hand. 

" You want wheeling into line, you blackguard," 
he said between his teeth. " Walk on, please, Miss 
Cunninghame," he added authoritatively. 

But Christian only walked round the bend of the 
track, where she perched herself upon a stone in 
some trepidation. For she knew that if Owen got 
a chance he would use his revolver without scruple. 

The dogs, foreseeing a fray, barked and rushed 
about with every symptom of insane delight. 

Then Warwick, very pale, and with an ugly look 
in his eyes, laid down his rifle, gripped a firmer 
hold of Owen's collar, and proceeded to administer 
a severe and deliberate scientific thrashing. 

Owen struggled and kicked like some overgrown 
schoolboy, and the language he used is unprintable. 
. But the relentless fingers still gripped his collar, 
the relentless whip still descended with unerring 
aim and regularity on his shrinking body. 

The dogs, unable to repress their zeal, capered 
around the victim, and snapped at his legs in un- 
holy glee, until the lash was momentarily brought 
their way, when they retreated howling. 
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At last, when Warwick was out of breath and the 
whip broken, he released his captive and flung him 
to the side of the road, where he lay for a few 
seconds groaning and half stunned. 

Then he slowly scrambled to his feet. 

" By God ! " he said thickly, " you shall pay for 
this. You'll find it's the worst day's work you ever 
did in your life." 

Warwick shrugged his shoulders in silence. 

Owen limped painfully towards his horse, which 
was peacefully cropping the herbage by the road- 
side, and climbing with difficulty into his saddle 
rode slowly away. 

Christian, feeling rather sick, came round the 
bend of the path, and moved hesitatingly to where 
Warwick, with down-drawn brows, stood watching 
his retreating foe. 

" Now you have made a dangerous enemy," she 
said, her voice not quite steady. 

"Possibly," he said, relapsing into the chilly, 
detached manner he had used to her ever since that 
moonlight night when he had told her that he loved 
her. " An enemy more or less isn't of much im- 
portance." 

But the girl looked troubled. 

"You don't know him as I do," she said un- 
easily. " He is utterly unscrupulous. There is no 
saying what risk you may ran." 
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He glanced at her in hardly veiled surprise. 
I am not nervous," he said, smiling slightly. 

I think I am a pretty fair match for our friend." 
Yes, in the open," she said under her breath. 

" In other ways I must take my chance," he an- 
swered carelessly. 

They were walking slowly on towards Carolay, 
and as they reached the most outlying hut he 
stopped and raised his cap. 

" Good afternoon," he said, without offering his 
hand. 

A curious quiver swept over her face. 

" Mr. Warwick," she faltered, " I am very grate- 
ful to you. I don't know " 

" Not at all," he said, " there is nothing to be 
grateful for. You gave me an opportunity of 
doing what I have been thirsting to do for many 
a long day. One or two scores have been accumula- 
ting against pie-faced Sammy during the past 
few months, which I fancy are now wiped out. I 
can assure you I am very well satisfied with my 
afternoon's work." 

As he spoke he turned away again ; but Christian 
laid her hand detainingly on his arm. 

" Mr. Warwick," she began uncertainly, and with 
crimson cheeks. 

" Yes ? " he said, with chilly courtesy. 

" I want to say," she went on somewhat hurriedly, 
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" I have wanted to say for some time that I regret 
very 'much that I spoke so — so unwarrantably to 
you some time ago " 

She paused. 

" Did you ever speak unwarrantably to me ? " he 
said. " Surely not. If you did, you may be sure 
I have forgotten all about it long ago." 

Their eyes met — his grave and almost stern, 
hers somewhat wistful. 

" It seems absurd, you know," she went on, with 
a nervous little laugh, " that you and I, who are 
practically alone out here, should be on bad terms 
with each other." 

"I think I once told you that the same idea 
had occurred to me," he answered quietly. " But 
are we on bad terms with each other ? It speaks 
volumes for my denseness if I assure you I did 
not know it. For my part, I shall always be 
delighted to do anything I can for you. And I am 
sure," he added, with a brief smile, " that should 
occasion arise, you would perform a similar office 
for me." 

Then Christian knew that she had offended him 
irrevocably on that moonlight night, and that she 
was not to be forgiven. 

" You are shirking the question," she said in a 
low voice, " so I can say nothing further. But I 

thought that as you are going away so soon " 
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" Going away ! " he repeated. " I have not the 
slightest intention of going away. Why should 
you think so? Though I can well understand," 
he added rather bitterly, " that the wish was father 
to the thought." 

" You are mistaken," she cried quickly. " I 
have no desire that you should go. On the con- 
trary " 

She broke off suddenly ; then went on — 

" Mr. Owen has just told me. He says some one 
else has put in a title, or is going to put in a title to 
the Barnethan." 

" Oh, that," he answered lightly. " Yes, I know 
he has been circulating that report. Vanbrugh told 
me. But there is not the slightest foundation for 
it — any more than there is any truth in the out- 
rageous statement he made just now." 

Christian coloured violently. 

" You could hardly for a moment have supposed 
that possible," she said. 

He raised his eyebrows almost imperceptibly. 

"Women have strange fancies sometimes," he 
said. " I can't say that Owen seems to me the kind 
of man to attract women. But still— one never can 
tell." 

Then, with an abrupt change of tone, he added — 

" So you don't view my occupancy of Barnethan 
from such a hostile point of view as you did at 
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first? You would perhaps regret my possible 
departure ? " 

He couldn't for the life of him have told why 
he should play with fire in this way. 

He had not forgiven her, and he had sworn to 
himself a hundred times that he never would for- 
give her. 

And yet, as she stood beside him, the wind lifting 
the cloudy hair on her forehead and blowing her 
skirt against him, her usually severe little face 
wearing a softened and almost wistful expression 
that made it doubly attractive, he felt almost 
irresistibly impelled to " make friends." 

Almost — but not quite. 

For there are certain things that rankle in a 
man's mind, however much in love he may happen 
to be. And Christian, unfortunately, had contrived 
to hit on several of these things on the moonlight 
night, to which previous reference has been made. 

Nevertheless his eyes grew appreciably more 
tender as he waited for her reply to his last speech. 

But she, being a woman, and with a woman's 
unaccountable moods, only answered carelessly — 

" There is no question of your departure, you tell 
me; so it is idle to conjecture what effect it would 
have upon me." 

So he hardened his heart again, and calling to 
Perry in a voice that worthy seldom heard from 
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him, he swung round and strode off in the direction 
of his own domain. 

For some reason Christian did not sleep that 
night. The hours whirred out from the little 
cuckoo-clock in the kitchen. Twelve, one, two. 

The wind had risen almost to a gale, and in the 
pauses between its blasts she could hear the baying 
of a pack of vagrant dogs that nightly scoured 
the mountain tracks as if in some mad canine orgy. 

Three or four times they rushed through the camp 
and away into the darkness, their wolfish cries 
rising and falling in the intermittent lulling of the 
wind. Tartar and Wag growled in their sleep, but 
they had grown accustomed to this nocturnal pro- 
cession, and probably regarded the nameless animals 
who composed it as lunatics and pariahs, and not to 
be taken into consideration. 

But Christian shivered, and childishly covered 
her head up in the bed-clothes. There seemed to 
her excited fancy something menacing in their cries 
to-night, and she was conscious of a vague fore- 
boding of impending evil. 

Warwick's rest was broken also, and disturbed 
by weary dreams, in which he ceaselessly climbed 
unending hills in search of something, he knew not 
what — something that cried and wailed for help 
in the darkness. 

And towards morning he fell into a heavy sleep, 
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from which he awoke late, and, for him, in an 
exceedingly bad temper. 

During the day he assured himself several times 
that he was a fool— of various degrees. 

But when night came he dreamed again— dreamed 
that he had overtaken the wailing will-o'-the-wisp 
of the previous night, and as he caught it in his 
arms he saw that it was a child — a child with the 
eyes of a woman. 

And holding it closer, he saw that the face was the 
face of Christian. 

All that day he was consumed by an absolute 
fever of desire to see her again, which he fought 
down as absurd and trivial. But he could not 
shake himself free of it. 

And the struggle shortened his temper and 
sharpened his speech to an extent that amazed his 
men, and led them to pass round the word that 
the " boss " was in a state of mind some degrees 
removed from angelic. 

At least, that is not exactly how they put it, but 
it looks better so in print. 
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CHAPTER XV 

IT was now the beginning of December, and the 
weather had become bitterly, cruelly cold. 

One afternoon Christian had gone down to Kil- 
corran, and was riding home in the dull, snow- 
laden dusk. 

No snow was actually falling, but what had fallen 
a few days ago still lay crisp and white on the roll 
of the prairie, and rested like silver filigree on every 
tree and shrub. And the moaning, sobbing wind 
gave promise of more to come. 

As she entered the little wood of which previous 
mention has been made, her attention was attracted 
by dark, irregular stains on the snow. In the failing 
light she could not see very distinctly. But some- 
how these dark stains had a sinister look. A horrible 
conviction seized her that they were the stains of 
blood. 

Her heart beat fast as she dismounted and bent 
down to examine them more closely. Then she 
saw that she was right. Even in the dying day- 
light she saw that the patches were of a dull, 
ugly red* 
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Throwing Betsy's bridle over the tall stump of 
a tree, she went forward cautiously, following the 
track of the gruesome stains that lay unevenly under 
the low, hanging branches. 

About a hundred yards from the bridle-path lay 
the figure of a man, his head thrown back upon his 
outstretched arm, his face of a queer greyish pallor, 
his eyes half closed. 

For an instant Christian's heart seemed to stop 
beating, and the noise as of an angry sea surged in 
her ears. 

For it was Warwick's face that stared up at her 
from the blood-stained brushwood. 

Next moment she was kneeling beside him, tear- 
ing open his flannel shirt to feel if his heart beat. 

It seemed to her that it did not. 

An ugly wound gaped in his side, but the blood 
had ceased to flow — and by this she knew that he 
was dead. 

He had been murdered and robbed. For his 
watch was gone, and the heavy signet ring he always 
wore had been torn from his finger. 

The girl felt sick with horror and grief. 

The silence was ghastly, and seemed to gather 
round her like a cold, benumbing mist. 

He was dead, she repeated to herself over and over 
again. He was dead ; and she had loved him. 

With a desolate, sobbing little cry she laid her 
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face against his. It was cold, icy cold And his 
limbs were already stiff. 

She crept closer, and flung her arms over him. 
She dare not leave him there in the frightful blood- 
stained silence, lest the murderers should return, 
as they doubtless would, to carry away or bury the 
body of their victim. And if, finding her there, 
they made an end of her too, so much the better. 
Her life was ended. 

"Oh, my dear, my dear," she moaned, "my 
heart will break— my heart will break." 

She had hidden her face in his neck, her breath 
coming in heavy gasps like sobs. 

A long time seemed to pass. Night fell, and the 
stars stole out one by one. Their myriad eyes had 
seen many sights like this, and many more grue- 
some still. 

Suddenly Christian started, and sprang to her 
knees. 

For she had felt a faint quiver of the rigid limbs, 
and her hand, laid over the heart, had detected a 
fluttering, uncertain movement that meant more 
than she dared to hope for. 

She raised his head on her arm, and with a sick- 
ening sense of half-incredulous relief, saw his eyes 
languidly open. 

" You ? " he murmured. " Is it you ? What 
has happened? Ah, yes, I remember. These 
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damned brutes — they've done for me, I'm afraid, 
this time. But you — you musn't stay here — it isn't 
safe for you " 

Then his voice trailed off into silence again. 
But he fought hard against the deadly faintness 
that gripped him. 

"Go," he muttered. "Go — do you hear? Do 
you understand ? " 

" I won't leave you," she answered steadily. 

He struggled up until he rested on his elbow. 
As he did so the blood gushed from the wound in 
his side. 

" Ah, see what you are doing," she exclaimed in 
uncontrollable distress. " Lie down again, and let 
me try to bind it up in the meantime until help 
comes — if it ever comes." 

" You must not stay here," he gasped, as he sank 
feebly back into his former position. " The scoun- 
drel will come back — he won't be alone." 

"Well, suppose he does," she said calmly, "I 
have my revolver. And yours — where is it ? " 

He shook his head impatiently. 

" I've no idea " he groaned. " For God's sake 
go and leave me. What are you and your revolver 
against a couple or more unscrupulous men ? 
Christian, I beg of you to go." 

His voice grew gradually weaker, his face more 
ghastly. 
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"You need not talk," she said shortly. "I 
shall not leave you. That is understood." 

She did her best to staunch the blood, and he 
lay very still, his eyes closed. 

Presently he put out his hand, as though to 
seek hers. 

" It is very good of you," he murmured. " It is 
you, Louise, is it not? Jove ! I've had odd dreams. 
I thought I was in Canada. Awfully light and 
queer my head feels. I suppose the mare shirked 
that rotten fence and chucked me over. I told you 
about that plucky little mining girl, did I not ? 
She reminds me of you, Louise. Ah, don't let me 
go — I'm falling — falling." 

Christian, her face set and hard, tried to release 
her hand. 

But he whispered feebly — 

"Don't leave me, Louise. I'm awfully done — 
I can't see— or is it dark ? I've been lying here a 
weary while — and it's so cold " 

His voice sank into an inaudible murmur, and his 
clammy fingers fell away from hers. 

The minutes crawled on, and seemed like hours. 
AH at once the dull, booming sound made by the 
razor-like wings of a swooping night-hawk cut into 
the stillness. 

It flew fast, as if it had been disturbed or 
startled. 
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And presently the brushwood crackled under 
stealthy footsteps. 

" Caramba ! " mutttered a rough, whispering 
voice. " There's some one with him. And listen 
— I can hear the jingle of a horse's bridle, and the 
stamping of its feet. Dios! — it's one of the 
Mounted Police — and with who knows how many 
behind him." 

" Bah, bobo ! " croaked another voice. " It is 
only a woman. It is the Senorita Inglesa. We will 
soon settle her. Venga ! " 

The footsteps came nearer, nearer. And in a 
few seconds two swarthy-faced men, in the rough 
costume of miners, sprang noiselessly into view. 

Christian rosef to her feet, and stood motionless 
between the intruders and the man she loved. 

With coarse threats and oaths they bade her 
move aside. But she drew her revolver from her 
belt, and levelled it at the man who was nearest. 

" Stand back ! " she said in a low, tense voice. 
" Stand back, I tell you! " 

But the taller of the two struck up her hand, 
saying brutally — 

" Enough of this. We don't fight with women." 

At the same time he caught her arm in a fierce 
grip, and held her fast while his comrade half raised 
Warwick from the ground. 

For a moment Christian's courage failed. What 
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hdp was there? Suppose she shrieked and screamed, 
who wcrald hear her ? 

AH at once she heard Betsy whinny, as if in recog- 
nition of a friend And, listening intently, she 
became aware of the distant sound of a horse's 
feet on the frozen road They came swiftly nearer. 
She heard the clink of spurs. 

"Police!" she shouted frantically. "Police! 
Help! Help!" 

There was the slipping, sliding sound of a horse 
pulled hard upon its haunches, and the next moment 
a man came crashing through the bushes. 

Christian, straining her eyes through the uncertain 
light, saw the welcome uniform of the Mounted 
Police, and a second later recognized Vanbrugh. 

The assassins dropped their respective burdens, 
and crept away soundlessly through the under- 
wood. 

" Good God, Miss Cunninghame, what has hap- 
pened ? " exclaimed Vanbrugh, his bronzed face 
full of anxious concern. 

11 I'm afraid you're too late," the girl answered 
dully, as she dropped on her knees again beside 
Warwick's motionless body. " I'm afraid you're — 
just too late." 

Vanbrugh brushed her unceremoniously aside, 
and kneeling down took Warwick's head on his arm, 
and tried to pour a little brandy between his teeth. 
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* Fm afraid it's no good," he said shortly, after 
a minute or two. "How on earth did this happen?" 

Just then Warwick made a convulsive movement, 
and tried to raise himself. 

Christian uttered a low cry. 

" Ah, thank God ! he is still alive," she exclaimed. 
" I will ride for help. I shan't be any time. Betsy 
will go like the wind." 

And she flew through the bushes to where Betsy 
was stamping and pawing the ground in angry im- 
patience. 

The mare seemed to divine that her very best 
was expected of her, and set off at a tearing 
gallop almost before her mistress was settled in 
her saddle. 

Away they tore through the darkness. It had 
begun to snow, and it was frightfully cold. 

But Christian felt no cold— her head and hands 
were burning. 

It seemed to her as if the camp would never be 
reached. 

But it came into view at last, and after a few 
hasty directions to Milly, she made two of her men 
harness a stout pony to a small flat cart that was 
used to transport logs of wood to and from the 
saw-mill. 

As one in a nightmare she led the way back 
along the road and through the dusk of the wood 
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to where Vanhrugh watched beside his dying 
friend. 

Even to Christian's desperate, anxiously hopeful 
eyes the end seemed very near, and inevitable. 

She watched him lifted carefully into the rough 
conveyance, and saw the little cavalcade start, 
Vanbrugh walking alongside leading his horse. 

Then she galloped back to Kilcorran in search of 
a doctor. 

They carried Warwick to Christian's hut at 
Carolay, that being a couple of miles nearer than 
taking him up to Barnethan. 

Milly, with Vanbrugh's assistance, had got him 
to bed, and his wound roughly dressed, when 
Christian and Dr. Bell rode ventre a terre up the 
slope. 

It was touch and go, the doctor said, after a 
swift but exhaustive examination of his unconscious 
patient. 

" But he may pull through," he added. " I don't 
say he will, but he may. He's a big strong fellow. 
But it's an ugly wound." 

Both Mike and the doctor stayed all night in the 
room where Warwick lay. 

As a matter of fact it was Christian's room, and 
she slept with Milly that night, and for many nights 
to come. At least she passed the night with Milly. 
But I think sleep was far from her. 
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Then came a weary, anxious time for the hitherto 
gay and careless owner of the Carolay. Some days 
Warwick seemed a little better, some days a good 
deal worse. Sometimes the fever ran high, and he 
shrieked in wild delirium. Sometimes he lay for 
hours in a heavy stupor, that seemed the ante-room 
to death. 

Mike was in great distress. 

He secretly worshipped the "boss," and swore 
horrible vengeance on his unknown assailant or 
assailants. 

" It was them Mexican devils, I'll swear," he 
said to Milly in his deep, unmusical voice one night 
when he had assisted in holding the writhing and 
yelling " boss " down in his bed. " I know them," 
he added, with some lurid flowers of prairie speech 

that made Milly shudder. "And by •! if I 

have the chance I'll string them up to the nearest 
tree, s'help me if I don't ! " 

And here followed more flowers of speech. 

" ' Vengeance is Mine,' " quoted Milly sedately, 
throwing another log on the fire. " It don't do to 
take the law into human hands. As my Emmanuel 
used to say, a man may want hanging, and to that 
all his friends and relatives may agree. But it 
doesn't do for his friends and relatives to call a 
private meeting and hang him, or they'll be pretty 
certain to get tried and hung themselves," 
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" And who was your Emmanuel when he was at 
home ? " asked Mike resentfully. 

" Well, when he was at home, which was pretty 
seldom, he was my 'usband. What he was when he 
wasn't at home I never asked, and never wanted to 
know. For, as Emmanuel himself has said times 
without number : * What the eye doesn't see, the 
heart doesn't grieve over.' For he was a man of 
learning, was my Emmanuel, and could read the 
Scriptures from end to end, without a break or a 
smile. He was a scholar, was my Emmanuel, if 
he was nothing else." 

" Well, he's dead, ain't he ? " observed Mike. 

" He's dead," returned Milly, shaking her head* 
"And he was the best husband I'll ever have in 
this world, I'll say that for him." 

" Think so ? " said Mike, striking a match on the 
leg of his trousers. " Well, maybe, but you never 
can tell." 

"Chris," said Gaddy that night, as Christian 
tucked him up in bed when she had heard 
him say his prayers, "is Mr. Warwick going to 
die ? " 

" I hope not," the girl answered in a dull voice. 

" Should you be sorry ? " Gaddy went on, his 
young voice trembling sadly. 

"Yes," came the answer after a pause. "Of 
course we should all be sorry." 
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"I should/ 9 went on the child in a half-sob. 
" And if he does die, 111 kill those Mexican devils 
when I grow up," 

" We don't know that it was any of the Mexi- 
cans," Christian answered wearily. " I don't think 
they're anywhere in the district." 

" Yes, but they are though," exclaimed Gaddy, 
with blazing eyes. " They're on pie-faced Sammy's 
mine, and I shouldn't wonder if he set them on. 
Mike told me, and he thinks so too." 

" Hush, dear, you must not excite yourself like 
that. Go to sleep, there's a good boy." 

" Have you been crying, Chris ? " 

" No, certainly not ! " was the sharp answer, 

"Well, I didn't know. Your eyes look red. 
And I don't think you need be ashamed, if you 
had been crying — Milly was. And I'm not at 
all sure if Mr. Vanbrugh wasn't pretty near it 
too." 

Christian made no answer. Certainly her eyes 
did look red. But, nevertheless, she had not been 
crying. Not, as a matter of fact, being a crying 
woman. 

Besides, her heart felt too sore and bitter for 
tears. In every silence she seemed again to 
hear Warwick calling her by the name of his 
dead wife. Even now his voice rang through the 
night — 
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" Louise — Louise — where are you ? Forgive me, 
and let us have peace." 

, Then it sank into low mutterings. Then rose 
again sharply — 

" Christian ! — Come to me ! " 

The girl started as if she had been shot. Gaddy 
sat up in bed. 

" Aren't you going to him ? " he said in an awed 
whisper. 

" No, no," she murmured hastily. " You don't 
understand, dear. He is not conscious. He — he 
doesn't know what he is saying." 

But still the strong, pitiful cries went on. 

And the girl went out on to the verandah, and 
stood there, unheeding the cold, gazing with un- 
seeing eyes across the frozen clearing. 

Presently Milly came out to her. 

" My lamb, he seems sore distressed," she said. 
" Would you not go to him for a minute or two ? 
Maybe it would quiet him. He won't take the 
draught the doctor left for him, and he's almost 
knocked that Mike down more than once, not 
knowing what he's doing, pore gentleman, no more 
than the babe unborn." 

Christian, without speaking, followed Milly into 
the tiny room where Warwick lay. He was lying 
half in, half out of bed, his face flushed, and his eyes 
bright and glittering. 
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Mike, looking somewhat scared, stood ready to 
act gaoler in case of need. 

The girl moved swiftly forward and touched 
Warwick lightly on the arm. 

He looked up at her, then sank back with a sigh 
of relief. 

" So you have come," he said wearily. " Well, 
you have taken your time. Who's that in the 
room ? " he added, with a fretful movement of his 
head. 

" Only Milly and Mike," she answered in a sooth- 
ing tone. 

" What do they want ? Tell them they may go. 
God! — can't I talk to my own wife without the 
whole camp crowding in ? " 

Christian changed colour somewhat. 

" You can go, Mike and Milly," she said hurriedly. 
"I will call you if I want you. Please go 
now." 

As she spoke she laid her hand on his forehead, 
and kept it there for a second or two. 

" Kneel down," he said in a low voice. " You 
seem so far away — as far away as the stars. It 
hurts me to look up so far." 

She knelt down obediently. 

" It's all right now, isn't it ? " he said. " Every- 
thing's put straight ? " . 
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His voice was so weak she could hardly hear it. 
But she repeated steadily — 

"Yes, it's all right now. Everything's pot 
straight" 

"We never really loved one another, Louise," 
he went on indistinctly. " But neither of us was to 
blame for that, were we ? " 

As he seemed to wait for an answer she said 
quietly — 

" No, neither of us was to blame." 

" Then— I think 111 sleep now. Good night." 

"Good night" 

Suddenly he opened his eyes with a start 

" I — I thought it was Louise/' he said, pushing 
his hair back from his forehead. "Fve been 
dreaming. Where are we, Christian? Out in the 
woods still ? Child, you must be cold. Put your 
head down beside me. I can hear them coming. 
No, they have gone again. God! — how tired I 
am, how infernally tired! Kiss me, Christian. 
You know I love you, don't you? Did I tell 
you so once, under the moon?— or did I dream 
it? Kiss me, Christian — and then I can die in 
peace." 

She leaned nearer to him, and pressed her lips 
lightly to his forehead. 

He moved restlessly. 
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" You are sure you are not Louise ? " he asked, 
with an anxious contraction of his brows. 
" Quite sure." 

He turned over and closed his eyes. 
" Stay for a little while," he murmured. 
f And she^stayedjintil he slept. 
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CHAPTER XVI 

WARWICK'S recovery was slow, and Milly, 
who was a born nurse, was in her element. 
She shared her care of the sick man with Mike, who 
still cherished deep schemes of vengeance, and 
reiterated to all and sundry his conviction that 
the outrage |was the work of the Mexican devils. 
" Devils," however, was not the word he used, 

Warwick, on being cautiously questioned by 
Vanbrugh— for the former was very weak, and 
all excitement had to be avoided for him — affirmed 
that he had just entered the wood on foot, and, 
for a wonder, not attended by Perry, when he heard 
footsteps behind him, and the next instant was 
stunned by a violent blow on the head. He re- 
membered no more until he came to himself and 
found Christian kneeling beside him. He had not 
seen his assailant, so could not identify him, and 
was certain that the footsteps he had heard behind 
him were the footsteps of one man only. 

"So we've no means of knowing whether the 
fellow who attacked you was one of those who 
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attacked you before ? " asked Vanbrugh, frowning 
as he tugged at his moustache. 

" Haven't an idea," answered the other languidly. 
" I didn't see them either. The moon had clouded 
over, and it was as dark as pitch. As I told you, 
I fired and hit some of them. Then they cleared 
out, and I got off with a mere scratch." 

" Our fellows are in a deuce of a way, I can tell 
you," said Vanbrugh. "I never saw old Kirwin 
so put out. It's a thousand pities you ever brought 
over these damned greasers." 

" Oh, I don't know," Warwick answered, gently 
pushing aside Perry, who was trying to lick his 
face. " I don't suppose they had anything to do 
with it. They're all employed on Owen's colliery, 
ten miles away." 

"But, my good chap, Miss Cunninghame saw 
and heard them — though she couldn't identify 
them as your former hands. Still, from their speech, 
she is certain that they were Mexicans." 

"Oh, well, suppose they were," the other an- 
swered, with a faint contraction of his brows. 
" Perhaps they'll finish the job next time. Can't 
say I care much if they do." 

" Pooh, pooh, now, don't get hipped and woman- 
ish," said Vanbrugh, tramping about the small 
room like some imprisoned beast of prey. " You're 
weak and played out, you know, and all that. 
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But youTl soon pull round, if you don't let yourself 
go. Bell says you're getting on first-rate." 

"Then I suppose I must be," was the listless 
answer. 

"Of course you are. Buck up, old man, and 
youTl soon be as fit as fifty " 



" Well, how is he, Milly ? " said Christian one 
evening about a week later, when she had come in 
tired and chilly from superintending the sinking of 
a new shaft in the west gallery. 

"Well, he's a bit tantrumish," Milly answered 
cheerfully. "But then, that's an uncommonly 
good sign. And he's ate his supper, which is another. 
Not to speak of flinging his pillow across the room, 
which is the best of all. Whenever my Emmanuel 
began to throw poultices about the room — in the 
few beds of sickness he ever lay on — I knew he 
was on the road to 'ealth. For it's not natural 
for a man to be stretched on a bed of sickness, 
and they very properly resents it, bless their 
'earts." 

"Has Mr. Warwick been throwing poultices 
about the room ? " said Christian, with a brief 
smile. 

" Law, no, child. He ain't got no poultices, as 
you well know. He asked to see Master Gaddy, 
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and the child's been sitting on the bed for the last 
hour, and come away he won't. And that Mike 
was in before that, worrying the poor lamb about 
the mines and the pay, and such-like rubbish. 
I expect the next thingTl be hell be insisting on 
being up and dressed." 

"Well, I don't suppose it would do him any 
harm," the girl answered coolly. 

Just then Gaddy bounced out of the adjoining 
room. 

" I say, Chris," he said importantly, " Mr. War- 
wick wants to see you. I think it's an awful shame 
you haven't been in to see him before." 

Christian said nothing, but pushed open the door 
of the room where Warwick lay, and went in. 

His face flushed slightly as she advanced towards 
the bed and took the hand he held out to her. 

"I am glad to hear from Milly that you are a 
little better," she said. 

"Oh, I shall soon be all right," he answered. 
" But, do you know, I have been wondering why 
you haven't been in to see me before." 

" You didn't ask for me," she said simply. 

" And were you waiting for that ? " 

" Yes," she replied after a pause. 

" I want to thank you for practically saving my 
life," he went on in a low voice. " But I don't 
know how." 
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" Then don't try," she said, with a nervous laugh, 
" Besides, I really didn't do anything. If Mr. 
Vanbrugh hadn't come, I daresay there would have 
been an end of us both." 

" Won't you sit down ? " he said after a silence. 

" No, thanks, I have a lot of things to do before 
supper. Can I do anything for you ? " she added. 

" No," he answered slowly and somewhat wearily. 
" Nothing that you would care to do— or have time 
to do." 

Her face softened at once. 

" Why, you poor boy," she said, " of course I 
shall be only too glad if there is anything I can do. 
What a savage you must think me ! " 

" I only wanted to ask you if after supper, if you 
have nothing special to do, you would read to me 
for a little. The evenings are so infer — so awfully 
long, lying here hour after hour. And after Gaddy 
has gone to bed the place seems as still as a 
grave." 

" But of course I shall be delighted," she said. 
" I love reading aloud." 

" You're sure it won't bore you ? " he asked. 

In answer she laughed a little, and went out of 
the room. 

Later, when Gaddy had gone to bed, she came 
back again. 

A book was in her hand, and she laid it down on 
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the bed, while she snuffed the candle, and put a 
fresh log on the stove. 

" Are you quite comfortable ? " she asked. " Can 
I get you anything ? " 

" My pillow," he said apologetically. " It has 
slipped on to the floor." 

She picked it up, and, in order to replace it, put 
her arm gently under his head, and raised it a little. 

At her touch a faint colour tinged his face. And 
her own colour rose also. 

Then she drew a chair to the bedside, and began 
to read. 

To this day she cannot remember what she read. 
Nor had Warwick any idea either. 

It was her voice he loved to listen to, now rising, 
now falling, in strange haunting lines that some- 
times rhymed and sometimes did not. 

He lay with half-closed eyes in a long-drawn-out 
waking dream. It seemed to him that he asked 
nothing more of life than just to he there indefinitely, 
listening to the deep sweetness of her voice, noting 
the dark shadow of her eyelashes on her cheeks, 
watching the bird-like turn of her head as the dim 
candlelight shone on her dusky hair. 

At last she paused, and laid down the book. 

" Are you asleep ? " she said softly. 



" No." 

" Are you tired ? 
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"No." 

But he did not move, and the steady gaze of his 
dark eyes made her feel vaguely uneasy. 

" It is time you slept now," she said. " I will 
send Milly to you." 

"No, don't go yet. Talk to me. What have 
you been doing to-day ? " 

" Oh, the usual things. There isn't much variety 
at Carolay." 

" You are looking pale and thin, Christian. Has 
anything been troubling you ? " 

" No ; nothing more than usual." 

" Fraser going on all right ? " 

"Oh yes. I have a great respect for Fraser. 
I wish I had had him long ago." 

" Poor little woman ! It's a weird kind of life for 
you out here — practically at the mercy of any of 
these men you employ. How do you know this man 
— this Fraser — isn't cheating you as Raeburn did ? " 

" I don't know, of course. But I am pretty certain 
he isn't." 

After a pause he went on — 

" Have you seen anything of Owen lately ? " 

" No, I am glad to say I have not." 

" Christian " he continued hesitatingly. Then 

he stopped, and passed his hand with a tired gesture 
across his eyes. 

" I ought not to call you by your name, I sup- 
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pose," he said, with an irritated inflection in his 
weak voice. " But — somehow I can't help it. I 
believe I have been dreaming about you while I've 
been off my head — and I dreamed I called you 
Christian. It is a quaint little name* Let me call 
you so just until I'm off the sick-list. I shall re- 
member that it is only until then." 

" Very well," she said quietly. " But what were 
you going to say to me a minute ago ? " 

" I was going to ask you a question," he said, 
" a question that I have no right to ask, and that 
perhaps you may resent " 

" Then I should advise you not to ask it," she 
said quietly. 

"But I can't help it. Sick men have fancies, 
you know. What I want to ask you — what I have 
been wondering about a good deal since I have 
been lying here is — I wonder if you are capable of 
caring for any one very deeply ? " 

She flushed, and then became pale again. 

"No," she said calmly, "I don't think I am. 
I believe I am one of those women whose affections 
are all set, as it were, in the middle register. I am 
incapable of soaring to the heights or diving to the 
depths of passion." 

Why she should have perpetrated this glaring 
untruth I cannot say. Doubtless it gave her some 
secret satisfaction. It is to be hoped it did. 
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Warwick lay quite still for a time. Then he said 
in a low voice — 

" I was right, then — I thought so." 

As he spoke he sighed, and moved uneasily. 

" Are you in pain ? " she asked. 

"Oh yes. My head throbs so — as if it would 
burst." 

" Shall I call Mflly ? " 

" No. She dabs wet cloths on it, and it makes 
it worse." 

She hesitated a moment ; then, leaning forward, 
laid her cool, firm little hand on his forehead. 

"Ah — that is awfully nice," he said after a 
minute. 

The candle spluttered, leapt up, and then died 
out. 

"Don't light it again," he murmured, opening 
his eyes drowsily. " I like to see the stars. They 
are very bright to-night, surely ? " 

" Yes, it is a lovely night, but very cold." 

For a time there was silence ; the wood crackled 
sleepily in the stove, and the flames made curious 
leaping shadows on the rough walls. 

Presently Christian moved slightly. 

"Don't take away your hand," he whispered- 
quickly. " It feels as if a snowflake had fallen on 
my forehead. Unless it tires you." 

"No, it doesn't tire me at all. But I think I 
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ought to go, and let Milly settle you up for the 
night now." 

"Not yet. I am really not sleepy. I should 
only he awake and listen to the clock, and watch the 
stars. Jove ! they are big and bright to-night." 

" Yes, aren't they ? I often lie and watch them 
too." 

A sudden silence fell upon them both, broken at 
last by Christian saying hurriedly — 

" I read a quaint legend about the Milky Way some 
time ago, in a book a friend sent me from England." 

" Tell it to me," he said in a voice that was not 
quite steady. 

" I can almost repeat it by heart, I think," she 
answered. " It fascinated me so. * The great god 
of the firmament had a lovely daughter, Tanabata- 
tsuma, who passed her days in weaving garments 
for her august parent. She rejoiced in her work, 
and thought that there was no greater pleasure than 
the pleasure of weaving. But one day, as she sat 
before her loom at the door of her heavenly dwelling, 
she saw a handsome peasant lad pass by, leading 
an ox ; and she fell in love with him. Her august 
father, divining her secret wish, gave her the youth 
for her husband. But the wedded lovers became 
too fond of each other, and neglected their duty 
to the god of the firmament. The sound of the 
shuttle was no longer heard, and the ox wandered, 
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unheeded, over the plains of heaven. Therefore 
the great god was displeased, and he separated the 
pair. They were sentenced thereafter to live apart, 
with the Celestial River between them; but it 
was permitted them to see each other once a year, 
on the seventh night of the seventh moon. On 
that night — provided the skies be clear — the birds 
of heaven make with their bodies and wings a 
bridge over the stream; and by means of that 
bridge the lovers can meet. But if there be rain, 
the river of Heaven rises, and becomes so wide that 
the bridge cannot be formed.' " 

Here the door opened softly, and Milly came in, 
bearing a fresh candle and a tray with a cup and 
spoon. 

"I think you should come away now, Miss 
Christian," she said. "Mr. Warwick ought to 
be asleep and dreaming by this time." 

Her voice held a faint inflection of reproof, and 
Christian rose and bade Warwick " good night." 

" Good night," he said, " and thank you." 

And before she knew he had carried her hand to 
his lips and kissed it. 

Which piece of by-play was lost upon Milly, who 
was busy at the stove. 

Warwick passed a restless night, and the doctor, 
who rode over during the forenoon, reported him 
not quite so well. 
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But as the days went on he grew imperceptibly 
stronger, and was able to be dressed and sit up in 
a cane rocking-chair for the greater part of the 
day. 

One evening Mike came in just before supper, 
a suppressed exultation showing underneath the 
stolid calm of his manner. 

" I've found some things of yours, boss," he said. 
" I thought you might like to have them." 

As he spoke he laid on the table a handsome gold 
hunting-watch and a gold signet ring. 

"Ah!" said the "boss" languidly. "Where 
did you find these ? I'm glad to have them again." 

Mike smiled — a queer, self-contained smile. 

" Well, I found them on the road not far from the 
Curlew," he said. " They were a bit hard to get 
at," he added, with a chuckle, " but I managed it 
at last." 

And he smiled again, as he thought of a stiff, 
rigid figure that lay twisted up among the debris 
by the near bank of the Kootenay. 

" Vengeance is Mine. I will repay, saith the Lord," 
was not a text that commended itself to faithful 
Mike. He preferred — or would have preferred, if 
texts had entered into the scheme of his daily life, 
which they did not — that which runs : " Whoso 
sheddeth man's blood, by man shall his blood be 
shed." 
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In Mike's native village, some thousands of miles 
away, human life counted for little. 

So he did not sleep the less soundly, nor eat the 
less heartily, that he had, according to his simple 
primitive creed, avenged the injuries of the " boss " 
he adored, and for whom he would cheerfully have 
suffered untold tortures. 

But he kept his own counsel, for he knew that 
the ways of the " boss " were not as his ways, and 
did not know what might be the penalty attached 
to the difference. 

Perhaps Christian suspected, for she knew more 
of primitive consciences than Warwick did. But 
then, she was more than half a savage herself where 
those she loved were concerned, and always had 
been, even when her instincts were muzzled by the 
life of modern London. 

If Vanbrugh had an inkling of how matters stood 
he blinked at it, for Warwick was very dear to the 
heart of the bluff, handsome serjeant. And they 
had been linked in many phases of childhood and 
boyhood. 

One evening, when the year was as yet in its 
infancy, Christian and Warwick were alone — save 
for the dogs— in the tiny sitting-room at Carolay. 

Gaddy had reluctantly gone to bed, and Milly 
was employed upon some domestic mysteries in 
the back premises. 
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" My last night in the lap of luxury," Warwick 
was saying moodily. 

" Is this what you call the lap of luxury ? " she 
returned, laughing, as she glanced round the 
severely simple little room. 

" All things are comparative," he answered. " It 
is luxury to me — in more ways than one." 

" But you can always come when you feel lonely," 
she said ; " that is, if you ever do feel lonely." 

" Thank you," was the absent answer ; " but it 
won't be the same." 

"Nothing is ever quite the same as the thing 
that has gone before," she said. "At least, not 
quite. There is always some little odd or end of 
difference." 

" There will be a good many little odds and ends 
of difference as far as I am concerned," he answered 
drily. 

" Don't you want to get back to work again ? " 
she asked. 

" No, I can't say I do. I feel played out, some- 
how, and at a loose end." 

" I shall have to come up to enliven your evenings, 
I am afraid," she said, with a brief smile. 

" I wish you would," he answered quickly. 

" Nonsense, I was only joking," she said, with 
a faint accession of colour. " I'm far too tired to 
pay visits by the time the day is over. I'm not 
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sure," she added slowly, "that I'm not deadly, 
deadly tired of the Carolay, and Canada, and — 
myself." 

"Poor little girl," he said, looking half tenderly 
at the somewhat stern sweetness of her young 
face. 

"Oh, I don't want pity," she answered curtly. 
" I don't mean I'm tired of work if it led to anything. 
But I'm tired of lowering empty buckets into wells, 
and drawing nothing up — to quote somebody, I 
forget who." 

" Yes — most of us are," he answered. " But you 
are a novice at the business as yet. Your life 
hasn't been such a signal failure so far." 

" Who can say whose life is a failure and whose 
is not ? " she said somewhat drearily. 

She had risen, and was looking out into the clear, 
cold, moonlit night. 

" It's beginning to snow," she said. " You can't 
possibly go back to Barnethan to-morrow." 

" Yes, I shall go to-morrow, snow or no snow," 
he answered quietly. " I have been here too long." 

She paused a moment or two before she answered. 
Then she said in an unemotional voice — 

" As you please, of course." 

" I dare say you'll be glad enough to get rid of 
me," he said, rising as he spoke and coming over 
to the window. 
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" Have I given you that impression ? " she replied, 
without looking at him. " I am very sorry." 

" No, you have concealed it fairly well. But I 
always knew it was there." 

She suddenly turned and looked up at him. 

" You don't think that, Mr. Warwick, and it is 
not kind of you to say so. I shall quite miss you, 
and — and " 

" Yes, Christian ? And what ? " 

The door was pushed softly open. 

"Can I speak to you a minute, miss?" said 
Fraser's voice hesitatingly. "I knocked twice, 
but you didn't hear." 

"Yes, certainly, Fraser," said Christian. And 
immediately disappeared. 

" Oh, damn / " said Warwick under his breath. 
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CHAPTER XVII 

THEY awoke next day to a blinding snowstorm, 
and Milly, in her waning reign of authority 
as Warwick's nurse, quietly vetoed his leaving the 
house. 

Christian, who had caught rather a severe cold, 
only made a brief inspection of the mine, and re- 
mained at home all the afternoon, busying herself 
with various pieces of belated sewing. 

Gaddy revelled ecstatically in the snow, and 
towards evening, with the assistance of a tiny maiden 
of his own age, named Lisette, had completed a 
really formidable snow-man. 

" Oh, Gaddy, it's splendid ! " exclaimed Lisette, 
dancing softly up and down on her toes. " You're 
just real clever, aren't you ? " 

" Well, of course I'm cleverer than you, because 
you're only a girl," was the scathing reply. " But 
I'm not half a quarter as clever as Mr. Warwick." 

" Can he build snow-men ? " inquired the little one. 

" I dare say he could if he wanted to. But he 
wouldn't take the trouble. I shan't, when I'm a 
man, because I shall have other things to do." 
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" Shall I ? " asked Lisette doubtfully. " But I 
s'pose 111 have to help mother to do chores and 
sewing." 

Lisette was the daughter of a taciturn but 
reliable workman on the Carolay named Elwood, 
who had married a feather-headed little dress- 
maker from Ottawa, and found cause to regret it. 

He was the only married miner on the mine, 
and his wife complained bitterly of the want of 
what she called congenial society. 

" I don't know anything about girPs work," was 
the lofty answer to Lisette's last remark. "I 
suppose you'll just have to do what you're told. 
Most girls do." 

" Don't boys have to, ever ? " inquired his satel- 
lite respectfully. 

"Pooh, no. Not unless they're kiddies. I'm 
iiot. Mr. Warwick says I'm getting more of a man 
every day." 

" Gaddy," called Christian, from the sitting-room 
window, " why have you tied up the dogs ? Go 
and let them loose directly ! " 

" Shall you do it ? " asked Lisette curiously. 
" They'll scratch down the snow-man." 

"Of course I shall," said Gaddy, with a faint 
accession of colour. " I only tied them up until 
I had finished him." 

" Should you have let them loose if you hadn't 
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finished ? " persisted Lisette, who was fond of going 
to the root of matters. 

" Yes," was the curt answer, " I always do what 
Chris tells me, because I'm awfully fond of her. 
Even grown-up men do whatever girls they're fond 
of tell them to do." 

"When I'm a big girl will boys do whatever 
I want them to do ? " asked Lisette. 

" I don't know," Gaddy replied, as he liberated 
the aggrieved Wag and Tartar. " I shan't, for 
one. I say, Lisette, it's stopped snowing. Let's 
put on our skates and try the little pond behind 
the saw-mill." 

"Mother said I wasn't to, unless she gave me 
leave," was the rueful answer. 

" Pooh ! She didn't know I was going to look 
after you," returned Gaddy in his most autocratic 
manner. " But don't come if you don't want to, 
of course." 

But Lisette did " want to," and did come, throw- 
ing her mother's commands to the winds. 

Meanwhile Christian and Warwick sat indoors, 
in the dull, cosy light of the stove, while the window 
grew less and less discernible. 

Christian had put down her sewing some time 
ago, and now she rose to light the lamp. 

But Warwick said quickly — 

" No, not yet. It's much cosier in this light." 
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"But I want to get on with my sewing/* she 
remonstrated. 

"The strong light hurts my eyes," murmured 
Warwick mendaciously. 

"Oh, how thoughtless of me! Fm so sorry. 
We will wait, then, until the letters come in." 

" Do you expect letters ? " he asked. 

" Yes, I always expect some, whether they come 
or not. But I think I shall have at least one 
to-night. I have an old friend — at least a friend 
of old standing — in London, who writes to me once 
a month, and the letter is due now." 

Warwick frowned. 

" An old friend ? A man, I suppose ? " 

She did not answer immediately. She stooped 
and opened the stove door a little, and the warm 
red light streamed out into the tiny room. Then 
she said quietly — 

"Yes." 

After a brief silence he said in an odd voice — 

" Are you engaged to him ? " 

A faint pink crept into her face. 

"You have no possible right to ask me that," 
she said. 

" I know ; but I don't care. Are you engaged 
to him ? " 

" No." 

" Ah, he wants you to be, I suppose ? " 
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" We are only friends," she answered dreamily. 

"Pooh! There is only one end to friendship 
between a man and a woman." 

" Is there ? " she answered in a calm voice. 

M Platonics are all very well in novels," he con- 
tinued savagely. " But in real life it is a different 
thing." 

" I don't agree with you," she said. " A friend- 
ship between a man and a woman is a much more 
perfect and beautiful thing than a friendship between 
two women. In many cases it is even more beau- 
tiful than — the love between a man and a woman. 
It is rarer, I grant you. And, as a rule, I think 
the woman feels it is a higher compliment. It is a 
shock to a woman — a nice woman — when she finds 
her trusted friend suddenly transformed into a lover. 
Unless, of course, she loves him." 

The last words were almost inaudible, but War- 
wick heard them. 

" You may not know it," he said moodily, " but 
you're in love with this fellow." 

This remark was absolutely unwarrantable, of 
course. But it is worthy of record that Christian 
did not seem to resent it. On the contrary, her 
face, which was in deep shadow, was momentarily 
irradiated by a strange, wavering smile. 

" Why does he allow you to lead the uncivilized 
life you do ? " he went on abruptly. " Why doesn't 
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he come out here and see for himself what you are 
doing? Why doesn't he marry you, instead of 
sitting at home while you do a man's work 
here ? " 

"There was never any question of marriage 
between us," she answered, "At least, I mean 
I " 

"What? Has he never asked you- to marry 
him ? " he interrupted sharply. " Never told you 
in so many words that he loved you ? " 

"Why should he?" 

"Then he ought to have done so. Some one 
ought to horsewhip a man who plays fast and loose 
with a young girl's life like that." 

He had risen, and was pacing up and down the 
room — as far as its limited space would permit. 

" Please don't excite yourself so absurdly," she 
said. " What can it possibly matter to you ? 
Besides," she added, with an hysterical laugh, " I 
should have thought " 

She stopped suddenly. 

" We are talking at cross-purposes," she said more 
quietly. " But I can't allow you to misjudge my 
friend. He — he asked me to marry him long ago, 
and I refused, because I did not love him. And 
now — we are just friends. So please let us drop 
the subject. And do sit down. You make me 
nervous, tramping about like that." 
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He flung himself into his chair and gazed gloomily 
at the fire. 

" Then do you mean to spend the rest of your 
life out here ? " he asked suddenly. 

" I may. And you ? " 

" I don't know," he answered. " It's dull enough. 
But — there are compensations." 

" Yes, that is true." 

" You never mean to marry, then ? " he observed 
a trifle irrelevantly. 

She shrugged her shoulders. 

" I'm afraid marriage doesn't appeal to me." 

u This must have been a thundering change from 
your life in London," he went on. 

" My life in London ? " she repeated. " Yes, it 
was a change, certainly." 

11 For the worse, I fear," he said. 

"No," she answered. "When my father died 
I went to live with an aunt in that part of London 
called Bayswater. You don't know it, I dare say ? " 

" I have heard of it," he admitted. 

" I was a kind of unpaid nursery-governess and 
secretary," she continued, " besides a lot of other 
things. When Uncle Joe wrote suggesting that I 
should come out here, I simply jumped at it. And 
after I came, and while he was alive, I was as happy 
as queens are supposed to be — until he died. Since 
then it has been a bit lonely. But I have one or 
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two kind friends. David Vanbrugh, for instance. 
And some friends of his at Cardstown, Inspector 
Kirwin and his wife. They are gems." 

"I believe I caught a glimpse of them," said 
Warwick. " He's a man of about middle height, 
isn't he, with reddish fair hair and moustache, and 
a quick, decisive way of speaking ? " 

" Yes, he is very popular. Absolutely fair and 
impartial, and very broad-minded and open to 
conviction. His wife is a dear, pretty and lively, 
and looks very young." 

" Yes, I've heard Vanbrugh speak of her. We 
must have them over here one day, when the weather 
breaks up later on. We could have a kind of picnic, 
and the Morningtons could come, and Vanbrugh. 
Decent chap, Vanbrugh. I'm glad you and he are 
friends." 

" Here comes Gregory with the post," she said. 
" Now we really must have the lamp." 

He busied himself with a magazine while she 
looked over her meagre correspondence. 

" Well," he said at last, as she fitted the last 
letter into its envelope. " Your correspondent did 
not fail you, I hope ? " 

11 No," she answered, with a little smile. " He 
doesn't often fail me." 

He pushed his hands well down into the pockets 
of his jacket and stared moodily at his shoes. 
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" You look so cross," she said " Shall I read to 
you a bit before supper ? " 

"Oh, never mind You will want to re-read 
your letters, I dare say," was the somewhat un- 
gracious answer. 

She laughed, and busied herself with her sewing 
again. But presently he rose, and took it gently 
out of her hand. 

" Forgive me," he said in a low voice. "lam 
an ill-tempered brute, I know. I don't know 
what's come to me lately. I used to be rather an 
easy-going fellow." 

" Never mind," she said, " well put it down to 
the traditional crossness of convalescence." 

He went back to his seat and took up the magazine 
he had been reading. 

" There are some verses here that I see you have 
marked heavily with blue pencfl," he said. " I have 
been wondering why. Shall I read them to you ? " 

"Yes, if you like. But how do you know I 
marked them ? " 

" Well, I'm sure Gaddy didn't— nor Milly. It's 
curious what a habit women have of marking their 
books. Very few men do. They're afraid of giving 
themselves away, I suppose." 

" But what are the verses in which I have given 
myself away ? " she asked, as she threaded her 
needle. 
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He drew his chair nearer to the lamp, and read 
in his pleasant, well-modulated voice — 

" Tired I Well, what of that ? 
Did'st fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering rose leaves scattered by the breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee ! Work while yet it is the day. 
Laggard, arise ! Go forth upon the way. 

"Lonely I And what of that ? 
Some must be lonely ; 'tis not given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall, 
To blend another life into its own : 
Work may be done in loneliness. Work on ! 

M Dark I Wen, what of that ? 
Did'st fondly dream the sun would never set ? 
Dost fear to lose thy way ? Take courage yet; 
Learn thou to walk by faith and not by sight* 
Thy steps will guided be, and guided right. 

"Hard I WeU, what of that ? 
Did'st fancy life one summer holiday ? 
With lessons none to learn, and naught but play ? 
Go, get thee to thy task ! Conquer or die : 
It must be learned — learn it then patiently. 

" Now, I am curious to know/ 9 he said, as he laid 
down the magazine after a brief silence, " why that 
sort of sentiment should appeal to you — you small, 
self-reliant thing." 

44 1 am not so very small," she answered, as she 
folded up her work in a compact little bundle and 
put it away. "And there are times when I am 
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anything but self-reliant. I remember the day I 
marked those verses. I was rather down and 
disheartened, and they seemed to suit my mood." 

As she spoke she folded her hands in her lap, and 
leaned back in her chair, gazing thoughtfully into 
the red heart of the stove. 

" The lamp is smoking," observed Warwick ; and 
he coolly put it out. 

" Firelight is nicer to talk by," he said, as she 
remonstrated. " And it still wants more than half 
an hour to supper-time." 

Then he added — 

"There is something queerly fascinating about 
seeing you quite idle. You always seem to me such 
an alarmingly busy, very-much-in-earnest little 
woman." 

"Well, I am, generally." 

"You don't often get tired and disheartened, 
do you ? " he said, half caressingly. 

" Not often. But sometimes — I can't help it." 

A soft sweep of snow rushed against the window, 
and the fire seemed to glow with a deeper, fiercer red. 

" And then — what do you do ? " he asked, still 
in that unwontedly tender voice. 

" Sometimes — I say prayers," she answered, with 
a strange, childlike gravity. 

" And— does that help you ? " he said, stifling 
a feeling\>f surprise. 
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She did not answer for a moment or two. Then v^ 
she said — 

" I don't know, but I like to think it does." 

Warwick was conscious of being curiously touched. 

He was not a religious man himself, as far as 
outward forms and observances go ; but he had an 
old-fashioned idea that a certain amount of religious 
feeling was, or ought to be, associated with true 
womanhood. And hitherto he had fancied the 
young owner of the Carolay singularly independent 
of womanly conventions and traditions. 

Her simple, unstudied words impressed him more 
than he would have cared to own. 

But, like most manly men, when his feelings 
were deeply stirred, speech did not come easily to 
him. 

. Christian, too, was silent for a time, her thoughts 
seemingly far away. After a time she said, as if 
half to herself — 

" Somehow, out here, so far away from civiliza- 
tion and everything artificial, one feels nearer to 
the real heart of things, nearer to heaven — if there 
is a heaven. Don't you think so ? " 

" Yes," he answered quietly. " Do you believe 
in a heaven, then ? " 

"I don't believe in the conventional heaven," 
she answered ; " but I believe in a life after this, 
without sin and pain and sorrow, where every one 
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" How many of us are worthy of anything better, 
little idealist ? How many of us would be fit for 
the poorest kind of heaven ? " 

" Not many, I suppose. But when death comes, 
it might find us trying to be fit for it." 

" Ah, good little women like you, perhaps." 

"That is just what I am not/ 9 she answered 
shortly. 
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CHAPTER XVIII 

IT was now February, and Warwick had gone 
back to Barnethan, and was attending to his 
duties there as usual, though he was not, as yet, 
quite his old self. 

Christian missed him horribly. And to him 
Barnethan wore an aspect even less festive than 
usual. They had grown strangely near to one 
another during those days of convalescence, and 
yet, since Warwick's departure from Carolay, their 
meetings had somehow been few and far between. 

He was still prospecting for silver-lead, and 
though he was convinced that the lode was there, 
he had not yet struck it. 

"It's my opinion," observed Mike one evening 
to Milly, " that the boss is gettin' sick." 

"Nonsense," answered Milly, who was soaking 
corn in a deep basin. " He's all right, only a bit 
pale, as is only natural." 

"Pooh, I don't mean body-sick," said Mike. 
" I mean he's sick of the place, and the mine, and 
the waste of good coin." 
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" Haven't you struck anything big yet ? " asked 
Milly. 

"Nothing special. At first the boss was clean 
stuck on that mine. But now— he seems as if he 
didn't care much one way or another." 

" He's had a shake, you know," said Milly, moving 
her head slowly up and down. " I, for one, never 
expected to see him on his blessed legs again. Lord 
—don't I wish I had that assassin under a flat-iron 
at this moment." 

Mike doubled himself up in a spasm of soundless 
laughter. 

"Oh, I dare say he'll get what he deserves, 
sooner or later," he said seriously. 

" I'm not so sure," observed Milly. " As a rule, 
the wicked neither cease from troubling, nor get 
their deserts one way or another." 

" Now and again they do— now and again," he 
chuckled. " But the powers have to be helped on 
a bit." 

Milly looked at him squarely. 

" I hope I don't know what you mean," she 
said in the stern voice that had often made him 
quail. 

But to-day he threw out his chin in jaunty 
defiance as he answered — 

" No questions asked and no lies told, my dear. 
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I'm prepared to defend all my actions, just as much 
as your Emmanuel." 

" Oh, Emmanuel," she said curtly. " He never 
did nothing to be ashamed of, didn't my Emmanuel, 
any more than he never did nothing to be proud of. 
It wasn't doin' things that was Emmanuel's line. 
It was not doin' things. Lord — that man! But 
there— he's dead, and it's shameful to speak ill of 
the dead, poor souls, as can't speak back again." 

" I don't know," objected Mike, " I'd as soon, 
or sooner, speak ill of the dead than the living. 
The dead have got their billet for good or bad, as 
the case may be, and all our ill-speaking won't put 
them up nor down. But the living has characters 
to lose and feelings to be hurt— not to mention 
awkward ways of objectin'." 

Milly smiled sourly. 

" I s'pose you're paid by your boss, as yon call 
him, to prop yourself up against that doorpost for 
the evening," she snapped. 

" Working hours are over, ma'am," he answered, 
with an exaggerated sweep of his cap. 

"Then haven't you got any chores to do, or 
clothes to mend, or books to read ? " she went on. 

"My chores are all done, and my clothes are 
past mending, and I'm reading the only book I've 
any mind for, at present." 
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"It's a book well held under lock and key, 
Mike my man," was the grim answer. 

" I'll find the key, or force the lock, one of these 
days, Milly my woman. Good night to you, and 
many happy returns." 

" Returns of what, you feather-head ? " 

Mike tapped himself on the chest. 

"Of me, you stony-hearted widow of Em- 
manuel." 

"Better be stony-hearted than stony-broke — 
which would certainly be my portion if I listened 
to all your nonsense," was the sharp answer. 

But Mike had already disappeared. 

Milly frowned as she washed her hands and dried 
them cm a hard, rough towel. 

" A pretty mess I should make of things if I made 
over myself and my bit of savings to that conscience- 
less vagabond," she muttered. " No, no, my lad. 
I've had enough of that. Once bit, twice shy, says 
Milly." 

The next day was Sunday, and Gaddy and Lisette, 
by permission of their respective ruling powers, set 
off on a skating expedition up the river. Their 
non-appearance at the midday meal caused no 
uneasiness, as they had taken a packet of sand- 
wiches with them. But when dusk came, and then 
night, Christian began to feel anxious. 
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She walked down to the cross-roads and whistled. 
Then called "Gaddy! Gaddy! " in her clear, far- 
carrying voice. 

But no answer came, save the moaning of the 
wind, and the blood-curdling wail of the coyote, 
or timber-wolf, from the other side of the frozen 
river. 

Presently a firm quick step rang out on the frost- 
bound road, and Warwick came into view. 

" Hasn't Gaddy turned up yet ? " he said in a 
concerned voice. 

" No, but how did you know he was missing ? " 

" Mike told me. The little Elwood girl is with 
him, isn't she ? " 

"Yes, they have gone on a skating expedi- 
tion, the little monkeys. But Gaddy promised 
to be home before dark. I do hope they are all 
right." 

" Shall I skate up the river and see if there are 
any signs of them ? " suggested Warwick. " They 
would most likely skate up towards Laylock 
because the ice is very bad downstream." 

"I thought of going," she said in a troubled 
voice. " Of course, if you like to come too— Ah, 
you have your skates, I see ; so have I." 

A few minutes later they were skimming up the 
river in the teeth of a steadily rising wind. 
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But both were well equipped against cold, and 
both were expert and tireless skaters. 

" Give me your hand," said Warwick, when they 
had covered a couple of miles or so. 

She obeyed mechanically, and they went on in 
swift unison. 

Suddenly a shrill scream cut the stillness. 



As a matter of fact Gaddy and his young satellite 
had set out with the idea of remaining away all 
night, after the manner of the intrepid adventurers 
whose exploits formed the theme of Gaddy's 
favourite boy-romances. Both were wrapped up 
like little Esquimaux, and each carried a small 
parcel of provisions, calculated, with care, to last 
until the following day. 

But the parcels were troublesome and the 
carriers thereof were hungry, so they were speedily 
and satisfactorily disposed of. 

" I'm tired," announced Lisette at last. " Where 
are we going to sleep ? " 

" In the cave — whenever we find it," answered 
the intrepid Gaddy. 

" I'm cold," murmured the weaker vessel, when 
another mile had been traversed less joyously than 
the former ones. 
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" Well soon build a fire when we find the cave/' 
returned her protector consolingly, though he was 
far from warm himself. 

But either they had passed the cave, or Gaddy 
had mistaken its locality, for nothing of a cavernous 
nature came into view. 

Whereupon Lisette cast herself upon a tnowy 
mound by the river's bank and wept despair- 
ingly. 

At first Gaddy tried to comfort her, but finding 
the companion of his flight obdurate in her grief, 
and even vituperative, he lost his temper. 

" You're a cowardly Kttle wretch ! " he exclaimed 
in a cold fury. " And 111 never take you anywhere 
with me again— never." 

" 1 don't care," wailed the crushed and disheart- 
ened explorer. "I'm tired and cold and hungry 
and sleepy, and I want to go home." 

" Then go home," cried her scornful and ungatlant 
escort. 

" I can't. I'm afraid something^ get me. Oh, 
George Alexander Duncan, you're a cruel, wicked 
boy, and 111 never call you Gaddy again." 

The person addressed put his hands in his pockets 
and balanced himself on his skates, eyeing his small 
companion judicially the while. 

" Come on, then," he said in tones of ineffable 
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disdain. " 111 have to take you home, I suppose, 
if you're going to sit there whining like a baby. 
But IT1 never have you for a chum again, though 
you cry your eyes out. You'd be a nice squaw for 
an Indian chief, wouldn't you? You'd make a nice 
plucky wife for an explorer or an engineer, or even 
a miner. Bah ! you're nothing but a cry-baby." 

"I don't care," was the sobbing answer. "I 
don't want to be anybody's wife. I want to go 
home." 

"Well, you're going home," was the savage 
answer. " So stop that row, or 111 go back alone, 
and leave you here." 

The forlorn little maid rose to her feet, and 
stumbled along clumsily and drowsily for fifty yards 
or so. Then she fell, and her ankle doubled under 
her. 

"Coma, jump up," said Gaddy, not unkindly, 
as he tried to pull her to her feet. " You're not 
hurt, you know. Get a rustle on. I say, there's 
two people coming straight at us. Shouldn't be 
surprised if they're Indians." 

Lisette scrambled up in all haste, but fell back 
again with an agonised scream. 

"Oh, my foot, my foot," she wailed. "Oh, 
it's like knives. I can't get up, Gaddy, I truly 
can't." 
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" You donVmean to'say your ankle's broken ? •• 
exclaimed Gaddy in keen dismay. 

" I don't know — I don't know," was the dolorous 
answer. 

Gaddy whistled in dire perplexity. 

" Well, here's a go ! " he said. " This comes of 
being chums with girls. How are you to get 
home ? " 

Just then the two figures came within recog- 
nisable distance, and one of them hallooed. 

"Hurrah!" shouted Gaddy excitedly, "It's 
Chris and Mr. Warwick." 

" It was my fault," he explained some minutes 
later, when Warwick had tenderly lifted Lisette 
on one arm, and was skating homeward steadily 
and smoothly, so as not to jar the injured foot. 
" So if there's to be any rowing, let me have it." 

But there was no "rowing," for Christian was 
too much relieved, and Warwick was too much 
amused at this tame ending to the gallant Gaddy's 
scheme of adventure. 

" It would have been all right if Lisette hadn't 
been such a little coward," he explained. "We 
should have been home in time for breakfast in 
the morning." 

" And I should have been anxious and miserable 
all night," answered Christian quietly. "I don't 
think it was very kind of you, Gaddy." 
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" Oh, I say, Chris, you do rub it in, and make 
a chap feel so low," muttered the boy remon- 
strantly. 

"Serve you right, too," was the unexpectedly 
stern rejoinder from Warwick. "These pranks 
are apt to be serious, young man, so don't let them 
be repeated." 

After this the cavalcade proceeded for some time 
in silence, broken after a time by Lisette's pitiful 
sobs. 

"Hush, then, hush," Christian heard Warwick 
murmur in the child's ear. "Don't cry, little 
woman, it's all right. You'll soon be home and 
cosily in bed. We're almost there." 

There was something rather fine in his expression 
just then, Christian thought, as he bent his head 
to the wailing atom and held it close up against 
his breast. So he might hold and caress a child of 
his own in the years to come. She supposed he 
would marry again, most men did. And as she 
skated with swift long strokes along the smooth 
dark ice under the chilly moonlight, she recalled 
— for perhaps the nine hundred and ninety-ninth 
time — that moonlight night when, by her own 
mad folly, she had closed the gate of her paradise 
for ever. 

Suddenly she became aware that he was speaking 
to her. 
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" I think we'd better quit the ice now," he said. 
"It's getting rough, and a bit uncertain. We're 
almost home, anyhow." 

" Very well," she said, rousing herself from her 
dreary retrospect with a start. 

Gaddy said nothing. As a matter of fact he 
was half asleep, and more than a little cross. 

So it was rather a glum little procession that 
wended its way towards Carolay. 

They stopped at Elwood's hut to leave Lisette 
and examine her foot. Her mother was watching 
anxiously at the door. Elwood himself was on the 
night shift at the mine, and was as yet unaware of 
his little daughter's prolonged absence. 

Gaddy, drowsily and sullenly, repeated that the 
blame was his, and that Lisette was not to be 
punished. Then he marched off to bed, and was 
asleep in two minutes. 

" Good night," Christian said, holding out her 
hand to Warwick, as Gaddy and Milly disappeared. 
" And thank you very much. I always seem to be 
in your debt, somehow," she added impatiently. 

" Am I not more than a little in your debt too ? " 
he said gravely, as their eyes met. "Need we 
always be balancing our accounts in such cold- 
blooded fashion ? There is no debit and credit 
between friends." 
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" Are we friends, then — again ? " she said in 
a low voice. 

" Are we not ? " he answered, with a smile that 
transformed his face wonderfully. "Good night. 
I shall see you to-morrow or the next day." 
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CHAPTER XIX 

CHRISTIAN did not go to sleep for some time. 
As a matter of fact her thoughts revolved in 
a circle round her neighbour, Evan Warwick. This 
annoyed her, for she had done her best to eject him 
quietly and effectually from her meditations. But 
during the past few days she had thought of him 
more constantly than ever. 

She could not quite understand why he had so 
quietly and persistently refrained from any further 
allusion to his confession of his love for her. Surely 
he could not have cared so very much, after all. 
And yet — he had seemed to care. And on that 
snowy evening, just before he left Carolay, she could 
almost have fancied that he was jealous of her old 
friend and correspondent. 

Well, if his supposed affection for her had cooled, 
she had only herself to thank. She had acted and 
spoken in most unwarrantable fashion, and perhaps 
it was not to be wondered at that he had found her 
offence unpardonable. 
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Why did things always seem most desirable 
when they were out of reach? she wondered 
drearily. 

And fretting and tormenting herself thus, she 
turned and tossed on her pillow, and at last fell 
into an uneasy sleep. 

In the small hours of the morning she was awak- 
ened by a strange, dull, booming noise that seemed 
to shake the earth. 

At first she had a dreadful conviction that some 
great catastrophe had happened either at her 
own mine or at Barnethan. But when she had 
hurriedly thrown on some clothes and rushed to 
the door of the hut she saw that all was quiet at 
Carolay. 

" God save us, Miss Chrissie, what is it ? " ex- 
claimed the dismayed voice of Milly, as that per- 
sonage appeared in a sleeping attire calculated to 
inspire awe in all beholders. 

" I don't know," her young mistress answered 
distractedly, as she wrestled with the fastenings of 
her boots. "Something terrible has happened 
somewhere. I shall ride up to Barnethan, and see 
if anything is wrong there." 

" No, Miss Chrissie, it wasn't near enough for 
Barnethan," said Milly, shaking her head. " It 
must be miles away." 

Even as she spoke the clatter of hoofs sounded 
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on the bridle-path that formed a short cut between 
Barnethan and Carolay. 

The riders were Warwick, Mike, and Durran. 

" What is it ? " cried Christian, as they tore past. 
" What has happened ? " 

" Explosion/ 4 Warwick shouted, turning in his 
saddle. " Curlew coal-fields." 

The words were almost drowned in the barking 
of the dogs and the beat of the hurrying hoofs. 

Christian turned white as death. 

"God help them all/ 4 said the elder woman. 
•* God help them all/* * 

Christian pulled herself together and ran off in 
the direction of the shed that was known as the 
stable. 

" Miss Chrissie, where are you going ? " exclaimed 
Milly in angry protest. 

But Christian was already throwing the saddle 
over Betsy's glossy back. 

" I'm going to see if I can be of any use," she 
answered quietly, as she led the mare out of the 
shed and gathered up the reins. "Stand clear, 
Milly, please. You'll see me when I come. So 
long." 

And leaping into the saddle, and touching Betsy 
with her whip, she set off down the rocky slope, 
and so gained the main road. 

When she had covered a few miles of the moonlit 
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road that lay along the bank of the Kootenay she 
saw in the far distance a huge column of flame shoot 
skywards, and another dull booming crash shook 
the ground under the mare's feet. 

The animal stopped, and laid back her ears in 
nervous terror. ^ 

But Christian fondled and coaxed her, until at 
last she set off again at a swinging gallop. 

Twenty minutes 9 more or less hard riding brought 
the girl to the scene of the disaster. 

All was hurry and dismay and confusion. Rows 
of blackened corpses lay heaped round the mine- 
head, and tearless, white-faced women wandered to 
and fro, trying to recognize their men in the grim 
tangle of half-charred remains. v 

Christian was struck by the terrible silence of 
these women. It was a silence more pathetic 
than the loudest lamentations could hive been, 
and was only broken at intervals by a half-smothered 
moan, as some husband or son or brother was too 
surely identified. 

Warwick was nowhere to be seen. 

Christian entered into hurried conversation with 
an old man who was sitting with his hands loosely 
clasped and hanging down before him. 

His two sons had been down the pit when the 
explosion took place, he explained to her in a dull, 
hopeless kind of voice. 
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" But no one can't get down to them yet awhile," 
he said, shaking his head sadly. " For the explo- 
sion has wrecked all the timbering at the sides of 
the shaft. But the engineers are trying to get 
through from the shaft in number two pit. But I 
dtn't expect ever to see my two lads again. Well, 
well, there'll be many a weariful home to-night 
besides mine. It's a pity about the boss. He risked 
his life, they tell me, to give some help. And but 
a young man yet — young to die." 

A red mist seemed to surge before the girl's 
eyes. 

" Do you mean the young boss from Barnethan ? " 
she said in a hoarse underbreath. 

" Ay, ay, the young boss," muttered the old man, 
looking at her with faded, vacant eyes. " They've 
carried him into that shed yonder, stiff and stark. 
A mercy's sake he's not married, and so has no poor 
soul to break her heart over him." 

Christian hitched Betsy to a broken fence and 
walked like one in a ghastly nightmare to the shed 
the old man had pointed out. 

It was a rough, ramshackle little place. The 
moon lit up every chink and corner, and shone 
pitilessly on a stiff, motionless figure that lay 
stretched out upon the ground, covered reverently 
with some coarse sacking. 
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Sick and trembling, Christian knelt down, abso 
lately afraid to look upon the face of the man she 
loved, lest it should be disfigured beyond recogni- 
tion. It seemed unrealisable, impossible, that one 
short half-hour should have carried him out of her 
ken for ever. 

At last, with white lips and set teeth, she slowly 
drew back the piece of sacking that covered the 
face. 

But as she looked a choked, incredulous cry broke 
from her, and she sprang to her feet, covering her 
eyes with her hands. 

Then she broke into a fit of heavy, tearless sobbing, 
murmuring wildly — 

" Oh, thank God !— thank God ! " 

For it was not Warwick who lay there, but Owen 
— the man she had feared and hated, but for whom 
now, before death's icy, unprotesting silence, she 
felt an awed, remorseful compassion. 

His face was almost uninjured, and his common- 
place features seemed to have gained in death a 
dignity and repose that had never been theirs in 
life. 

Christian gazed as if fascinated at the closed 
eyes and sternly set lips. "Pie-faced Sammy" 
had evidently died game. 

And as she gazed some lines she had read some- 
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where beat through her brain insistently, and would 
not be silenced — 

If thou wert lying, cold and still and white — 

In death's embraces, oh, mine enemy ! 
I think that if I came and looked on thee, 

I should forgive — that something in the sight 
Of thy still face would conquer me, by right 

Of death's sad impotence ; and I should see 
How pitiful a thing it is to be 

At feud with aught that's mortal f 

After a time she gently replaced the sacking, and 
went slowly out into the night again. 

As she crossed the little space between the shed 
and the swaying crowd she saw Mike, with blackened 
face and hands, staggering towards her. 

" Where is Mr. Warwick ? " she demanded harshly. 

" Down below," he answered in a rough, difficult 
voice. " By the Lord, he's a plucked *un." 

" Why are you not with him ? " she flashed out. 

The man put his hands up to his head, and turned 
white under the grime and coal-dust that covered 
his face. 

" Gawd ! — don't look at me as if I was a coward ! " 
he gasped. "He sent me up. S'elp me he did. 
I " 

His voice failed, and he lurched forward and fell 
on his side. 

Fifty helping hands were ready to lift him, 
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and bear him away to the blacksmith's shop, where 
a couple of doctors were working hard to restore 
other sufferers. 

Christian, in spite of remonstrances, made her 
way into number two gallery. 

The cage was just going down, with the under- 
foreman in charge. The foreman himself had been 
killed outright. 

" Wait ! " said Christian imperiously. "I am 
going down." 

The man, who knew her by sight, tried to prevent 
her. 

"You can't go down, Miss Cunninghame," he 
said bluntly. " It's not fit that you should." 

Christian replied by stepping into the cage. 
"lam going," she said in a quiet voice. " So you 
can let go." 

The cage spun down into the noisome darkness. 

" How did it happen ? " the girl asked. " Do 
you know ? " 

" It is all guess-work as yet," the man answered 
shortly. " But it's thought that a fire that had been 
smouldering in the pit under gallery number three 
had got out through some fissure and mixed with 
the fire-damp." 

" Mr. Warwick is down there, is he not ? " she 
said, trying to command her voice. 

"Yes. He's dragging the bodies — some just 
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living, and some dead—- to the cage landing-stage. 
He's saved some ten or twenty already, though he's 
not been down above half an hour." 

As he spoke they reached the landing-stage, and 
in a scorched, blackened, and altogether ruffianly 
person Christian recognized Warwick. 

He was surrounded by a heap of piteous-looking 
creatures, in every stage of collapse ; some of them 
already beyond human help. 

" Good God, Christian ! this is no place for you/* 
he exclaimed angrily, as she stepped out of the 
cage. " You must go up again at once." 

" I shall do nothing of the kind," she answered 
in a quiet voice. " I have steady nerves, and I am 
accustomed to horrors. Please let me help." 

As she spoke two miners staggered into view, 
dragging a half-dead comrade between them. As 
many bodies as the cage would hold were tenderly 
placed in it, and it was cautiously guided in its 
ascent by those waiting above. 

Meanwhile Warwick and Christian did what they 
could to revive and relieve the sufferings of those 
left behind. 

After his first protest against her presence there, 
he seemed to take it as a matter of course. 

They talked but little, only a few sharp mono- 
syllables now and again ; a brief order from him, 
and a murmur of acquiescence from her. 
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Time passed unheeded. 

Gradually the terrible heap of mangled humanity 
lessened, and at last the engineers and the other 
stragglers of the rescue-party, looking spent and 
exhausted, came crawling along the gallery with the 
news that no more bodies were to be found. 

And a little later the under-f oreman came down 
to report that all the missing men had been accounted 
for — dead or alive. 

The cage went up once more with the men who 
had been Warwick's coadjutors in the work of 
rescue. 

Warwick himself remained behind, as the cage 
was already somewhat overweighted. And Chris- 
tian, in spite of his remonstrances, remained with 
him. 

As the cage gradually dwindled and disappeared, 
Christian, whose nerves were already giving way, 
began to laugh hysterically. 

" Hush, hush," said Warwick, half sternly, half 
soothingly. " You have behaved splendidly so far. 
Don't go to the other extreme now." 

With a violent effort she forced back her sobbing 
laughter. 

" I'm sorry," she gasped. " But— but " 

" Yes, I know," he said tenderly, as he put his 
arm round her. "You've been a brave, plucky 
little woman, and I'm proud of you. And you're 
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going to keep on being brave and plucky for a l>it 
longer." 

She looked up at him steadily. 

" Yes," she whispered. 

He held her a little closer, then suddenly bent 
his head and kissed her. 

She remained quite still, letting her besmirched 
little face rest against his coat, and feeling curiously 
happy and contented, until they heard the cage 
coming down again. 

A few minutes later they were standing dazed 
and giddy in the broad light of day at the mine- 
head, half deafened by the cheers that rose from 
the excited crowd. 

" Have you heard ? " Christian said in a low 
voice as they passed the shed where poor Owen 
lay. " Sam Owen is killed." 

" Yes, I know," he answered briefly. 

During the next few hours Warwick did what 
he could to assist the engineers in the grim work 
that awaited them, while Christian did her best to 
help and comfort the women. 

One poor creature had lost her husband and two 
sons. Another her father and three brothers. A 
young girl who had only been married a fortnight 
ago was now a widow. 

Nevertheless the deaths were fewer than had at 
first been feared. 
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It was late afternoon before Christian and War- 
wick started homewards. 

Neither of them was inclined for conversation. 
Indeed, they rode for the first two or three miles 
in absolute silence. The terrible scenes they had 
gone through together weighed upon them and 
chained their lips. 

They were rather weird-looking objects, had 
there been any one to criticise; but this did not 
occur to either of them. 

Mike and Durran rode on ahead, also in unwonted 
silence. 

At the cross-roads Gaddy was waiting. He rushed 
forward and almost fell under Betsy's feet. 

"Oh, Chris and Mr. Warwick," he exclaimed, 
" Milly has been in a way about you both, and so 
have I. And, oh, snakes ! — don't you both look 
jolly seedy ! Aren't you coming in, Mr. Warwick ? 
Milly has got supper all ready." 

"No, not this evening, Gaddy," was the brief 
answer. 

Christian did not second the boy's invitation. 
She wanted to be alone, to go over again in solitude 
those deliriously happy minutes when her head had 
rested against Warwick's shoulder, her lips still 
warm from the touch of his. Surely he had forgiven 
her, she thought wistfully. 
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As they shook hands in parting she said in a 
low voice — 

" I shall see you some time to-morrow ?— shall 
I?" 

But he only answered coldly— or so it seemed 
to her — 

" I hope so." 

Milly was waiting for her— faithful, understanding 
Milly— who asked no questions, and therefore ex- 
pected no answers. 

" Oh, Milly," the girl murmured, as she trailed 
into the hut with the bustling Gaddy in tow. " Oh, 
Milly, I feel so upset, and nervous, and — ^nd 
miserable." 

" And no wonder, my lamb," said Milly in her 
tender, crooning voice. "You've had a terrible 
time, I don't doubt. Indeed, according to the 
momentary glimpse I had of that softy Mike, who 
looks like nothing so much as a soaked curl-paper, 
you've both been a hero and hero-ess. So if you 
want to let yourself go and cry your eyes out — 
though you never were a young lady of that kind 
— why, do it and have done with it. For as my 
dead and gone Emmanuel used to say, 'Hold in 
your feelin's, and they explode and burst you! 9 
And as for poor Mr. Warwick, I've no doubt he's 
feeling like a corpse from the grave, and so no 
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doubt will fortify himself with hot spirits when going 
to bed; and if you take my advice youTl go to bed 
yourself at once, and have a good stiff glass of 
something hot, whatever the intimate effects 
may be." 
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CHAPTER XX 

TATE March winds were howling over the valley 

-L/ of the Kootenay, and though the frost still 

held, and the snow lay in great drifts, every now 

and then there were transient symptoms of a thaw. 

Since that terrible night at the Curlew, Christian 
and Warwick had met but seldom. And when they 
did meet there was a marked constraint in their 
manner to one another. 

Sometimes Christian wondered if she had only 
dreamed that strange scene in the depths of the 
Curlew, had only dreamed of the clasp of his arms 
and the touch of his lips. 

Possibly her obvious constraint emphasized his, 
and vice versa. In any case their friendship 
seemed to have drifted back to where it had been 
nearly a year ago. 

" Mr. Warwick isn't half such fun as he used to 
be," observed Gaddy discontentedly, one piercingly 
cold afternoon, when he had just come down from 
Barnethan. 

" Isn't he ? " said Christian in an absent kind of 
way. 
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They were at supper, and she was absorbed in 
letters and papers from England. 

"No/' returned Gaddy, squirming crossly on 
his chair. "And Lisette's a little fool, with no 
more pluck than a sparrow. And Milly treats me 
like a little boy. After all, Chris, you're about 
worth the lot." 

" Dear little lad," the girl answered affectionately. 
" But I'm afraid I treat you as a little boy too, 
don't I ? And, after all, you are a little boy, aren't 
you ? Eight years old isn't quite grown up, is it ? " 

" But I was eight last month," said the boy in 
an aggrieved voice. 

" Well — it isn't such a wonderful age, after all," 
she returned, smiling a little. 

" Oh, I don't mind you chaffing," he said, climb- 
ing into her lap and making riotous hay of her 
hair, " because you always treat me like a boy who 
is going to grow up into a real splendid man. That's 
why I'd like to marry you when I'm old enough," 
he added seriously. 

She stroked his earnest little face caressingly. 

"Dearie, you will never be old enough," she 
answered, trying not to look amused. "You are 
eight, and I am twenty-five. So, you see, I am 
seventeen years older than you." 

"Well," he answered valiantly, "I shouldn't 
care," 
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She laughed as she kissed him. 

" No, dear, but I should. Don't be silly. Give 
the dogs their milk, and then show me your French 
exercise." 

" I know who wants to marry you/' burst out 
the youthful suitor wrathfully. " And that's Mr. 
Warwick. I gave him one of your photos— oh, 
you needn't look so wild, it was only that awful 
one where you look like a witch — and I saw him 
one day, when he didn't know I was coming in, 
just looking at it as if he could eat it ; and I'm sure 
he would have kissed it in another minute." 

" Don't talk such nonsense," was the sharp 
answer. " Finish your supper, and then see to 
your lessons." 

"You're not nearly as good-tempered as you 
used to be," grumbled Gaddy, as he divided the 
milk that was left, impartially between Wag and 
Tartar. " I shouldn't be a bit surprised if you 
marry Mr. Warwick after all." 

" Now don't be rude, Gaddy dear," said Christian, 
with a considerably heightened colour. "little 
boys like you " 

But here a light tap on the door was followed by 
the entrance of Warwick himself. 

After a few commonplaces the new-comer said, 
addressing Christian — 
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" If the frost holds to-morrow, should you care 
to sleigh over to Raskellan with me ? " 

" Thank you, I should like it very much/' she 
answered. " To-morrow is a slack day # and I 
think I could easily manage it/' 

" I have to go over to see about some new 
machinery," he went on. " And as you told me 
some time ago you had never seen the factory there, 
I thought we might view it together." 

" Yes, it would be very nice," she said, secretly 
surprised at this unexpected mark of camaraderie. 
" What time shall you start ? " 

" About ten-thirty. I'll call for you, of course — 
I mean, I'll wait at the cross-roads, if you'll meet 
me there. No, I won't stay, thank you. One of 
my horses has strayed off somewhere, and I must 
be off to look after him." 

When he had gone Gaddy said in deep dis- 
pleasure — 

u Well, I do think he might have asked me to go 
to-morrow. However, even if he does ask me I 
shan't go now — no, not even if you ask me." 

But she did not ask him ; and he departed to bed 
in high dudgeon. 

He accompanied her to the cross-roads next 
morning, attended of course by the dogs, and as 
the sleigh glided off called out jeeringly — 
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" Perhaps you don't know it, but it's going to 
thaw." 

But of this gibe the travellers very properly took 
no notice. 

Christian felt unusually light-hearted as the 
sleigh sped along the hard frost-bound road behind 
Warwick's powerful chestnut. 

The crisp still cold, the clear sunlit air, kindled 
in her a keen excitement, and she seemed to have 
cast off every care in the world. 

Warwick, too, seemed in wonderfully good spirits, 
and more like himself than he had been for many 
weeks. 

" I expect to have quite an influx of visitors 
next month/' he said, as they glided down a some- 
what steep couUe. " The Kirwins and the Morn- 
ingtons and Vanbrugh are coming to damp out at 
Barnethan." 

" How nice ! " she said. " But can't I put any 
of them up ? " 

" I don't think it will be necessary, thank you. 
They will bring their own camping-out tents, and 
I can do them pretty well for provisions." 

" Do you think Edna Mornington will marry 
David Vanbrugh ? " she asked suddenly. 

" I think he means that she shall," he answered, 
looking down at her with a comical twinkle in his 
eyes. " Don't you ? " 
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"Yes," she said thoughtfully. "But I don't 
know that she is just the woman to make him 
happy." 

" My dear Christian, don't you know that no man 
ever wants to marry the woman who would make 
him happy ? He wants to marry the woman he is 
in love with, and that is a very different thing." 

" Why should it be ? " she asked. 

" I don't know— but it is. After all, there's a 
good deal to be said in favour of the French manage 
de convenance, as far as comfortable matrimonial 
happiness is concerned. But, if I remember cor- 
rectly, marriage in any shape or form does not 
appeal to you." 

" Only when the one man meets the one woman," 
she answered. " And that, I suppose, only happens 
once in a hundred years." 

" And when it does happen, ten to one the woman 
spoils it by some foolish misunderstanding or other/ 1 
he said curtly. 

" Yes, or the man does," was the quiet answer. 

After that they were silent for a time, until 
Christian said in a low voice, as they passed the 
narrow road leading up to the Curlew — 

" I can't forget the awfulness of poor Owen's 
death. Somehow I feel like a murderess for hating 
him so." 

" Nonsense," he said somewhat sharply. " I'm 
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very sorry for the manner of his death, of course. 
But the fact that he is dead does not alter the 
fact that he was a very objectionable fellow, who 
would have given you no end of trouble as time 
went on." 

" Yes/ 1 she answered, " I suppose he would. 
But still, I can't help feeling " 

" You can't help feeling sentimental/' he put In, 
administering a somewhat savage cut to the amazed 
and indignant chestnut. "Women are always 
like that. If a fellow, however undesirable, asks 
a woman to marry him, and dies, he is straightway 
enshrined as a saint. And vice versi." 

Christian, having no appropriate answer ready, 
the conversation relapsed into another awkward 
well of silence, broken only by the hiss of the runners 
and the jangling of the sleigh bells. 

About noon they readied Raskellan, a small 
though rising township with a rather important 
machinery depot, where Warwick had to make 
several purchases. 

" Come with me and give me the benefit of 
your advice," he said, when the chestnut had been 
put up at the absurdly primitive inn. 

She willingly assented; and they went together 
through the works, discussing the prices and qualifi- 
cations of the various pieces of machinery and their 
respective merits, more like two male chums than 
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a man and woman who had practically confessed 
their love for one another. 

When Warwick had made his purchases they 
repaired to the tiny inn to have lunch, and about 
half-past three started on their way homeward. 
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CHAPTER XXI 

AS the afternoon wore on, the sky grew dark 
- and lowering, and the wind became per- 
ceptibly colder. 

u Why, it's snowing ! " exclaimed Christian sud- 
denly. 

" Yes, I thought we were going to have it," War- 
wick answered, touching up the chestnut sharply. 
" I'm afraid we're in for rather a bad storm. Pull 
that fur thing higher up round your throat." 

As he spoke he turned up the collar of his shaggy 
buffalo coat, and dragged his cap further down 
over his ears ; for he was not so indifferent to the 
Canadian climate as his companion. 

" I'm awfully sorry I've landed you for this," he 
said. " I had no idea the weather was going to 
play us such a trick. And we have still a good ten 
miles to go yet." 

She laughed. 

" You always forget that I am quite as able to 
endure hardships as you are, perhaps better," she 
said. " One can't live in a glass case in the wilds 
of Canada — especially if one runs a mine." 
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" I know you are a plucky, independent little 
creature," he answered. " But my fear is that if 
the storm gets very bad, we may get off the track 
altogether, and come to grief among the snow- 
drifts. Sultan rather loses his head in a snow-storm. 
By Jove ! — isn't it coming down ! It looks as if 
it meant business." 

Evidently it did mean business. 

The tiny snowflakes fell faster and faster, whirling 
round in a mad, fantastic dance that made Sultan 
lay back his ears angrily. 

At last it was impossible to see more than a few 
yards ahead. The whole world seemed a mass of 
surging, smothering snow. 

Twilight was coming on, and the wind moaned 
eerily round the sleigh, as Warwick stopped for a 
few minutes to take bearings. 

" We're coming to a nasty bit of the road," he 
said, as the sleigh bumped and rocked uncomfort- 
ably. " Steady on, Sultan, old boy." 

Presently they went cautiously forward again. 
Sultan lifting his feet warily and hesitatingly, as 
though he knew there was possible danger. 

Warwick let him pick his own way, and at last 
said with an air of relief — 

" Now we're over the worst, I think." 

But the next moment he exclaimed — 

" Hang it all, we've left the road altogether." 
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As he spoke Sultan stumbled, floundered violently 
in the attempt to regain his balance, and finally 
fell, with a sharp, cracking sound that told that the 
shaft had broken under him. 

Warwick sprang to his head, and Christian 
jumped out of the sleigh with all celerity ; for one 
runner was some feet in the air, and the other was 
buried, as was half of Sultan's body, in a deep 
snowdrift. 

She was equipped in long gaiters, and her skirts 
were brief, so she experienced no discomfort from 
the yielding snow, and proceeded at once to undo 
such of the buckles as she could get at. 

She had even succeeded in slipping out one 
trace, but Sultan, who was nervous and terrified 
at this unlooked-for catastrophe, began to plunge 
violently, and sprang to his feet with a force that 
not only knocked Warwick backward, but broke 
the remaining harness. 

Then, with a shrill whinny of defiance, he galloped 
madly away into the snowy dusk. 

Warwick scrambled to his feet, and gave chase for 
a few yards, but realising that such a pursuit was 
useless, gave it up, and made his way back to the 
sleigh, muttering impiotis things under his breath 
the while. 

" This is rather serious," he said, looking both 
concerned and annoyed. " What on earth are we 
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to do ? It's hopeless to think of finding our way 
back on foot in this blinding snow." 

44 We shall just have to sit in the sleigh until 
the morning, or until the snow stops/' she said, 
trying to speak lightly. " Now I see why we made 
the fortunate mistake of bringing two buffalo rugs 
instead of one." 

" You had better get in and wrap yourself up 
in the rugs," he said shortly. 

" Just what I am going to do," she said, suiting 
the action to the word. " And so are you." 

" Oh, no, I shall tramp up and down and keep 
myself warm," he answered. " But let me put up 
the hood, it will keep the wind off a little." 

When this was done Christian said sharply — 

" Please don't be absurd, Mr. Warwick. Why 
should you walk up and down all night, and probably 
be frozen to death before morning ? If you walk 
up and down, so shall I. It is rapidly becoming 
dark, and the snow is coming down more heavily 
every moment, so why should you run any risks 
when you can be at least comparatively warm in the 
sleigh ? " 

And seeing that she was quite in earnest as to 
her threat of sharing his proposed vigil, he seated 
himself beside her, with, it must be confessed, an 
exceedingly bad grace. 

" What a mercy we had such a good sub- 
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stantial meal at Raskellan!" she said, curling 
herself luxuriously up in her corner. 

But a sudden taciturnity seemed to have fallen 
upon her companion. He leaned back with folded 
arms, and his cap well pulled down over his eyes. 

And for a time silence reigned. Gradually dark- 
ness fell. 

" I wonder what time it is ? " she said at last. 
He drew out his repeater, and its tiny chime an- 
nounced that it was about a quarter to seven. 

Then she heard him winding it up. 

Meanwhile the snow fell faster and faster, and 
the wind seemed to grow more cruelly biting. 

" Shall we be snowed up, I wonder ? " she mur- 
mured dreamily after another silence. 

" It looks like it/' was the curt answer. " I wish 
to Heaven I hadn't asked you to come with me 
to-day," he added. 

" How unkind of you ! " she remonstrated. " I 
have had a very good time, and I should be quite 
contented and comfortable if I were not quite so 
hungry." 

" Yes, of course you must be," he said hastily. 
" I have some tins of chicken and ham and things 
somewhere. We will open one." 

" No, no, I was only joking," she said. "lam 
not really hungry. At least-* — " 

" Well, I am," he said, as he struck a match. 
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" I forget where the parcel is, though. Just go 
on striking matches, will you, while I grope 
around ? " 

Christian did as she was bid, and as the last 
match but one flickered out, one of the tins of chicken 
and ham was found, opened, and subsequently 
disposed of in the snowy darkness. (This was before 
the publication of "The Jungle " !) 

Warwick's penknife took the place of carving 
knife and fork, and plates were naturally dispensed 
with. 

The comical aspect of this silent meal in the dark 
struck Christian suddenly, and she laughed until 
she almost cried. 

But, for some reason or other, Warwick did not 
laugh. He pitched the empty tin away into the 
darkness, and presently Christian heard him open- 
ing a box of biscuits. 

" I'm glad you are so cheerful," he said drily. 
" I'm afraid you will feel less so before morning." 

" Sufficient for the day," she quoted, as she felt 
about in the dark for a biscuit. " I'm so sleepy," 
she said, when another half-hour had passed. 

" Then wrap yourself up and go to sleep," he 
said, drawing the rug more closely round her. " I 
will awake you if anything happens." 

" All right," she murmured. 

A restful sense of peace took possession of her. 
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She had a strange feeling that if he and she were 
frozen to death when the morning came, it would 
be a very beautiful and painless way of quitting 
this troublous world. As it happened, he was think- 
ing much the same thing — which showed what a 
foolish and romantic pair of people they were. 

The hours passed. An icy chill crept undo: 
the heavy buffalo rugs. Every now and then 
Warwick shook the snow from them. The cold 
was intense. 

" Are you asleep ? " Warwick asked sharply, 
after a longer silence than usual. 

For he could not hear her breathing. 

"No," came the faint answer through the darkness. 

" Are you feeling the cold very much ? " he 
continued, with a ring of keen anxiety in his voice. 

" It is very cold," she replied, with chattering 
teeth. 

" I wish to God I had any brandy with me," 
he muttered. " Give me your hands. Why, you 
are frozen, child." 

He rubbed her hands and wrists as well as he 
could, but his own were stiff and painful. 

" You are frozen, too, I think," she said, trying 
to laugh. 

But there was a shivering half-sob in her voice. 

He moved a little closer to her, and with a quiet 
masterfulness put his arm round her and drew 
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her quite close to him. Then he wrapped the 
buffalo rugs still more closely round them both. 

She made no resistance, only nestled closely 
against him with a childlike sigh of content. 

She realised that this was no lover's embrace. 
He held her as he had held little Lisette that night 
on the frozen river, with the tender pity of the 
stronger for the weaker. 

And it seemed to each that they were alone in 
the world — shut in the darkness of the hooded 
sleigh — and that all real and outside things 
had faded away, and as though they had never 
been. 

" Are you warmer now ? " he said after a time. 

His voice was formal, almost distant. But she 
could fed his heart beating in great heavy throbs 
under her cheek. 

" Yes," she murmured, " I think so." 

After a time she ceased to shiver, and he heard 
her breathe a deep, tired sigh, the sigh of a child 
who resigns itself to slumber. And gradually her 
head drooped more heavily on his breast, and he 
knew that she slept 

But he did not sleep; and his thoughts were his 
own. 

Once she awoke with a start 

" Listen 1 " she said. " Surely I hear the sound 
of sleigh-bells. Listen ! " 
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" No," he answered quietly. " You were only 
dreaming. Go to sleep again." 

" I am so sleepy," she murmured drowsily. 
" Aren't you ? " 

" No," was the brief answer. 

Presently, with some difficulty, for he was afraid 
of disturbing her, he lit his pipe with the precious 
last match. 

And as he smoked he meditated on the ways of 
women. 

With the self-torturing jealousy common to all 
lovers since the world began, he had fully per- 
suaded himself that the tantalising mixture of 
independence and helplessness he held within his 
arm had given her heart to the " chum " she had 
spoken of — the constant correspondent. More than 
once, of late, he had been on the point of casting 
dignity to the winds, and once more assuring her 
of his love for her — which, to be sure, he had sworn 
to himself fifty times he never would do. 

But the thought of " the other fellow " always 
came between. 

Then he thought of that strange, weird time in 
the Curlew, where she had passively rested in 
his arms — as she was resting now. 

Her absolute trust in his chivalry touched him 
a good deal. 

He wondered, sometimes, if she had forgotten 
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that he had told her he loved her. And yet — 
women don't forget these things- 

He knocked the ashes gently out of his pipe and 
put it in his pocket. 

Then he tried to discern her face through the 
darkness, but he could not. 

Her breath rose and fell evenly, as evenly and 
calmly as though she were resting in her own little 
bed at Carolay. 

Alone, in the snowy darkness, he and she. And 
he loved her passionately." And who would be the 
wiser if his lips just touched hers as she slept ? 

But he put a hard curb on his thoughts, and so 
" stabbed desire with the sword of honour/' until 
the dawn. 
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CHAPTER XXII 

JUST before dawn broke the snow ceased, and 
stars began to peep out of the rapidly clearing 
sky. And a little later the icy breath of the wind 
changed and softened. 

Warwick put his hand on the snow-covered rug, 
and uttered a sharp exclamation of relief. For he 
knew that the Chinook wind was blowing from 
the Pacific, and that the thaw had begun. 

" Is it thawing ? " asked Christian, half raising 
herself and rubbing her eyes. 

" Yes, thank God. Are you uncomfortable ? " 
he added, as she made a slight movement away 
from him. 

" No," was the hesitating answer. 

"Then please remain where you are," he said 
quietly. 

Marvelling at her own obedience, Christian sank 
back again. 

Curiously enough she did not feel in the least 
degree embarrassed by the fact that she was resting 
her head almost on his shoulder, and that his arm 
was round her. It was not because she loved 
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him that she had this sense of trustful security. 
Even if she had been indifferent to him, she would 
never have dreamed of his misunderstanding her 
calm, fearless confidence in him. For Warwick 
was a man who in some subtle way conveyed to 
women that he respected them. And women rarely 
fail to recognise this trait. And if they are good 
women, it scores more than one in the man's 
favour. 

If Warwick felt less calm he did not show it. 
Christian could just see his profile in the dim light ; 
and it seemed to her that he looked strangely stern 
and almost sad. 

" What are you thinking about ? " she asked 
suddenly. 

He started. 

" I was thinking, just then, of you," he answered 
in an odd voice. 

"Oh!" 

She did not speak again for some time. Nor 
did he. And after a little while she fell asleep again. 

As the dawn strengthened a curious mildness 
crept into the air, and the irregular peaks of the 
Rockies stood out against the fast-lightening sky. 

At last the sun made a half-hearted appearance, 
and as his rays gradually grew more powerful the 
half-melted snow began to drip from the hood of 
the sleigh in chilly little drops and rills, and making 
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its way down Christian's neck, awoke her with a 
start. She loosened herself from the folds of the 
rug and sat up. 

Warwick had cleared away most of the snow 
from the wrecked harness of the sleigh, and was 
now busy opening another tin of chicken and ham. 

" Why, it is quite mild," Christian exclaimed, as 
she stood up and stretched her cramped limbs. 

" Yes," he answered, coming towards her as he 
spoke. " I think the thaw may be said to have 
come. When we have had some light refreshment 
we must try to make our way homewards." 

" Poor Milly will have had a fit," she said, laugh- 
ing a little. " She will have made up her mind 
that we are murdered, or drowned, or both." 

" It is as well the trace broke when it did, and 
not a few minutes later," he said quietly. " We 
must have got a long way out of our reckoning. 
We are within a few yards of the river." 

"But the ice won't break up yet," she said. 
Then she added, changing colour somewhat — 

" Ah, I see. We are just at the bend, and the 
river never freezes more than an inch thick here, 
the current is so strong. And they say it is deeper 
here than at any other part." 

" Yes, I know," he answered. 

" What an escape ! " she whispered, her lips ' 
trembling slightly. 
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He lifted his cap in silence. 

And without the conscious volition of either, 
their hands met in a long, close grip that meant 
more than any words could have done. For neither 
of them felt like speech just then. 

As their hands fell apart again Warwick said 
abruptly — 

" I wonder where poor old Sultan's got to ? If 
he has gone home, I should think Mike will have 
already set out to look for us* We ought to tfy 
to get back to the road, if we can. Do you think 
you could manage it ? " 

" Of course I can/' she answered. " We really 
ought not to stay here longer than we can help. 
Listen ! — the ice is beginning to break up. When 
the sun is stronger the river will overflow its banks 
just here. It often does, and sometimes the road 
as well." 

" We shall have time to dispose of this tinned 
stuff and a biscuit first," he said. " I'm sure you 
must be hungry." 

u I am, a little," die answered. " But that isn't 
a matter of much consequence." 

" It is of a very great deal of consequence," he 
said, smiling a little as he presented the little tin 
and his penknife to her. 

" You eat half," he added, " and I'll finish up." 

" No, no," she remonstrated, dividing the meat 
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in unequal parts. " As you are nearly as big again 
as I am, you must have the lion's share/' 

When the hasty meal was finished Warwick 
said with a frown, as he surveyed the surrounding 
landscape — 

" I wish you would let me carry you as far as 
the road, otherwise you will be soaked through. 
The drifts are horribly deep." 

She laughed a little ; but she coloured too. 

"You always forget that I am practically as 
able to face danger and discomfort as you are/' 
she said. " Why, once, when one of my galleries 
was flooded, I was knee-deep in water for more 
than an hour. Of course if I sink and disappear 
under the snow altogether, you will have to fish 
me out." 

As she spoke she jumped lightly out beside him, 
and steadied herself by the hand he held out to her. 

" Can you manage ? " he asked, when they had 
taken a few cautious steps. 

" Of course I can," she answered valiantly. 

And instantly sank elbow-deep in a treacherous 
snow-drift. 

Having extricated her with some difficulty, 
Warwick, without more ado, picked her up as if 
she had been a baby, saying grimly — 

11 1 told you so/' 

"lam not a light-weight, you will find/' she said, 
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settling herself comfortably by holding on to the 
collar of his coat. 

He made no answer, and made his way — very 
slowly, for his task was no easy one — to the road, 
which was recognisable by a queer group of five 
crooked trees, known as " the five sisters." 

Here walking was comparatively easy, and War- 
wick set his burden down very carefully, saying — 

f ' Perhaps you had better take my hand, it is 
awfully heavy walking through the drifts." 

But Christian only laughed a little unsteadily. 

<f It is a source of everlasting amusement to me," 
she said, " the persistent way in which you treat 
me as if I were a piece of delicate glass or china. 
What do you suppose I did before you appeared 
upon the scene ? " 

" I don't know," he answered shortly. " Women 
ought to be treated like glass or china, in my opinion. 
I can't bear to think of a slender little thing like 
you having to face hardships and dangers that are 
only fit for men. When I think of you pegging away 
at that damned mine — I beg your pardon, but I 
feel rather strongly on the matter — I feel sometimes 
as if I could " 

He broke off abruptly, and for some time tramped 
along in silence. 

He looked curiously pale, the girl thought, and 
presently she said — 
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" I'm sure I was too heavy for you. You look 
quite white and queer." 

" Pooh, nonsense ! " he answered. " You are 
about as heavy as Gaddy, I should say." 
p. His voice was somewhat harsh and uneven, and 
he did not look at her. 

" How some women I know in London would 
simply roar if they knew how you idealise women 
all round ! " she said, more for the sake of something 
to say than for any other reason ; for she felt un- 
accountably nervous and upset. 

" Well, let them roar," he replied shortly. u They 
may, as far as I am concerned. Besides, my 
idealisation of women is not so catholic as you 
seem to think. Of course, there are masculine 
out-door women whom a fellow looks upon as quite 
able to take care of themselves, and other people 
as well. But that has nothing to do with dainty 
little girls like you. Why, I could crush you with 
(me hand." 

* But you wouldn't — would you ? " she said, with 
an uncertain laugh. 

^ He looked down at her, then looked away again, 
without answering. 

Here Mike came into view in the near distance, 
riding Sultan and leading Betsy. 

" Glad to see you, boss," he said, when he had 
come within speaking range. " We got rather a 
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scare when Sultan came back alone. The thaw's 
on us with a vengeance." 

" You'd better turn back with me and see if we 
can get the sleigh up to the road before the river 
rises," said Warwick. 

Then, addressing Christian, he added, 

" You had better ride home at once. I should 
advise you to have something hot to drink and go 
to bed." 

" I'd rather wait and see the sleigh righted," 
she said. " Betsy can help to drag it up." 

But in answer he lifted her into her saddle, and, 
gathering up the reins, put them into her hand. 

"I am not in a mood to be contradicted/' he 
said, as his hand rested on hers for a moment. " So 
be a good girl, and do as you are told." 

And for the second or third time within the last 
few hours Christian found herself in the position of 
an obedient child. 

Gaddy, greatly excited, and armed with a snow 
shovel, met her at the cross-roads ; and Milly came 
slipping and sliding down the snowy path from 
Carolay, to scold her and cry over her, and tell her 
she would be the death of her yet, with all her out- 
landish ways. 

"For what could I think, Miss Chrissie, when 
night came, and you didn't ? For even if by the 
grace of Heaven she's escaped with her life, I kep' 
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thinking, she's been out with that young man all 
night, and good-looking and all as he is and a gentle- 
man from his eyes to his heels, what would her 
blessed dead and gone father and mother have said ? 
Turn in their graves they must and will. However, 
as Emmanuel often and often said, 'There's no 
gossip in the grave, Amelia, and a good thing too, 
for there's none there, as far as we know, to listen/ 
For he was a broad-minded man, was Emmanuel, 
and has been known to say that extravagance in 
wives or anything else was nothing but a matter of 
geography. Though what he meant I know no 
more than a baboon now — though I may hereafter. 
Of course, Emmanuel, being short-sighted, saw 
through his glasses darkly, as the Scriptures say, 
and therefore may well have had perverted ideas of 
things, morals included. Not that I ever inquired 
into his ways, for a husband's a husband, and what's 
a moral or two, when all's said and done. Though 
I will say that Mr. Warwick has a high and mighty 
air with him at times, and no doubt is a law unto 
himself, as most of the quality are. Even my 

Emmanuel " 

"Oh, give us a rest about your Emmanuel," 
interrupted Gaddy rudely. "I bet Chris is as 
tired of him as I am, and as very likely you were 
yourself. A nice scare you'd get if he suddenly 
pounced out at you now." 
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"The Lord forbid, Master Gaddy," exclaimed 
the old woman fervently. " That would be a judg- 
ment indeed." 

But Gaddy was already out of sight, shouting 
back over his shoulder that he was going to meet 
Mr. Warwick, and come back with him in the 
sleigh. 
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Mrs. Kirwin. "And we could have Chrissie and 
that imp Gaddy." 

" What a lovely idea ! " exclaimed Edna, clapping 
her hands like a child. " Let me see, how many of 
us will there be ? Seven, won't there ? No, eight 
with Gaddy. We'll ride, of course. And you and 
I will run races, Mr. Vanbrugh, for dozens and dozens 
of gloves." 

" Let's fix it up for to-morrow, then," said 
Warwick. " I can't very well go to-day. As you 
say, Miss Mornington, we shall be a riding party of 
seven. And Gaddy can go with Mike in the " buck- 
board " with provisions and wraps. It may be a 
bit chilly coming home." 

" Are you so delicate," asked Edna gibingly, 
" that you are susceptible to chills ? " 

" No," he answered, laughing. " I was thinking 
of you and Mrs. Kirwin, not to speak of Miss Cun- 
ninghame and Gaddy." 

A " buck-board," I may mention in passing, for 
the benefit of the uninitiated, is a singularly primi- 
tive kind of vehicle, much in vogue on the prairies, 
looking very like a narrow raft on wheels, except that 
it has shafts or poles, and a securely fastened seat in 
front for the driver. It has no metal springs, and 
is capable of resisting much ill-usage. 

The clearing at Barnethan — the scene of the 
above conversation — presented quite a festive ap- 
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pearance this morning, enlivened as it was by the 
" camping-out tents " of Warwick's guests, which 
tents and their appurtenances had been sent on 
from Cardstown the day before their owners' arrival. 

They had just finished an al fresco breakfast — 
which was served on a couple of rough boards laid 
upon trestles, and covered with a piece of clean 
sacking; and Warwick was preparing to make his 
second round of the galleries. 

Vanbrugh and Kirwin were standing at the door 
of Warwick's hut, which Edna had already explored, 
and pronounced too wretched and appalling for 
anything. 

" I'm sure I don't know how you possibly can 
live here," she had said, with uplifted hands and 
eyebrows. " Poor darling Christian's hut is bare 
and primtive enough, but at least she has a dressing- 
table." 

Of course the men received this remark with 
shouts of laughter — all but Mornington, who de- 
clared it must be a "beastly fag" to live per- 
manently on a mine at all. 

Certainly Warwick's hut, or "dug-out," as 
Vanbrugh called it, did not make any bid for 
luxury. 

The uneven earthen floor, the one small unglazed 
window, the iron cooking stove, with, its pipe carried 
through the roof — all these were simple to severity. 
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The furniture consisted of a set of rough shelves, 
heaped with books and instruments in chaotic con- 
fusion ; two small tables, similarly encumbered ; 
two rickety "nor' -west" chairs; and a really 
comfortable deck-chair. These, including a sleep- 
ing bunk covered by a heavy rug, completed the 
list of the " boss's " household goods. 

But this is a digression. 

" Then shall we fix it up for to-morrow ? " the 
" boss " was saying, in reference to the projected 
expedition. * I think the weather promises to be 
all right." 

" Yes, let us," said Mrs. Kirwin, " and we 
will all walk down to Carolay and arrange with 
Chrissie." 

Eventually Christian promised to join the party, 
though she demurred at first, saying she had various 
important things to do and see to. As a matter of 
fact she was piqued that Warwick had not asked 
her himself. 

But at this juncture the delinquent appeared, 
coming swiftly down the rocky short cut from 
Barnethan, closely followed by Perry. 

" Christian can't go to-morrow," Edna called out 
as he approached. " Isn't it provoking ? " 

94 Can't she ? " said Warwick quietly. * Then 
^e'U fix another day." 
"X>h, no, please don't do that," she answered, 
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colouring furiously. v I — I may not be able to 
get away at all." 

" All right," he said. " By the way, do you mind 
letting me look at that map you spoke to me about ? " 
he added. 

" Certainly," she answered coldly. " I'm not 
quite sure where it is, but I'll look." 

They were all assembled in what Christian called 
her verandah. And as the girl spoke she turned 
and went into the little sitting-room. 

Warwick followed her, and planted himself 
squarely in front of the roughly fashioned hanging 
bookcase, where the map in question lay rolled up 
in plain evidence. 

" Never mind about the map," he said coolly. 
" I don't want to see it. I want to have a talk 
with you, away from the crowd. Why do you refuse 
to join us to-morrow? You will pardon my saying 
that your not having time, or not being able to get 
away, is all nonsense. You can easily arrange to 
come if you wish it." 

v And if I don't wish it ? " she said uncertainly. 

She knew very well that she was behaving 
foolishly and childishly. But the knowledge only 
made her feel cross and unreasonable. 

" I don't think that is your reason," he answered 
bluntly. " I think that you very properly resent 
that I did not ask you myself to be one of my guests. 
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But I followed the others as quickly as I could, 
for I knew what a wicked little temper you have, 
and guessed I should be in disgrace. So — will 
you come ? If not, I shall not go either." 

** Nonsense," she said, frowning, " you would 
not be so absurd ! " 

" Would I not ? Wait and see. You don't quite 
know me yet," he answered. 

M I think we are making a great fuss about 
nothing," she said impatiently. 

" I quite agree with you. So let us drop it. Be 
a good girl, and don't spoil my party." 

" If I go it will only be because I don't want to 
spoil your party, and because I believe you really 
would refuse to join your guests, and would make 
things very awkward all round." 

" So long as you come, I don't mind what your 
ostensible reason is," he answered calmly. 

" Well, we had better join the others," she said. 

" Why ? Is there any special hurry ? " was the 
composed rejoinder. 

" They will think it odd, our leaving them in 
this way," she said, moving towards the window. 

" On the contrary, I fancy they are not thinking 
about us at all. Vanbrugh and Miss Mornington 
are strolling down towards the cross-roads, Kirwin 
is explaining the workings of your saw-mill to young 
Mornington, and Mrs. Kirwin is the centre of an 
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absorbed group, consisting of Gaddy and all the 
dogs. Nevertheless, as the verandah is vacant, we 
might take possession." 

w We have had very little talk together since our 
sleighing adventure," he continued, as they seated 
themselves on the unsteady little bench outside 
the window. " I wonder why ? Am I in disgrace 
again ? " 

Though he spoke quietly and almost lazily, his 
pulses were beating in rather an uncomfortable 
way. 

For if he had been in love with Christian before 
the " sleighing adventure," he had been doubly so 
since. But under his easy-going temperament 
there was a stratum of dogged obstinacy, which 
helped him to keep his stern resolution not to plead 
for this daily-more-dear little woman's love until 
she had given him convincing proof of her love for 
him. 

And as she, on the other hand, had determinedly 
told herself that she would rather die than allow 
him to see that she cared for him in other than 
friendly fashion, there was every prospect of a 
dead-lock all round. 

" Have you heard from your faithful correspon- 
dent of late ? " he asked suddenly. 

" Yes," she answered. " He is one of my few 
links with my old London life." 
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" Do you regret it ? " he said. 

"Regret what?" 

" The old London life." 

" Sometimes I do." 

There was a silence. The fresh smell of the saw- 
dust as it poured into the saw-pit was wafted by 
the April wind across the clearing. The circular- 
saw hummed drowsily as the boards were gradually 
split up and fell asunder. 

Presently she said — 

" I wonder when David Vanbrugh and Edna 
Mornington are going to leave off playing at love*^ 
making?" 

" I don't think there's much play about it/ as 
far as poor old Vanbrugh is concerned/' he answered, 
with a short laugh. " Personally, I don't think 
she's good enough for him." 

"Oh, I don't know. She's been rather spoilt, 
but she's a good-hearted little thing, and very 
shrewd and clever in her way. Good old David 
— I dare say he is very much in love with her ; .but 
I don't think he understands her even a little bit/' 

" Does any man ever understand any woman ? " 
he queried gloomily. " I doubt it" 

" I read somewhere " she said, " that in all 
happy marriages the woman should thoroughly 
understand the man, but the man should never 
quite understand the woman." 
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" Ah, a woman wrote that, I should say. As 
a matter of fact very few people understand their 
fellow-creatures, either men or women. And when 
they do they use the knowledge unfairly, as a rule." 

" Not always, surely." 

" Pretty nearly. If a woman understands a 
man, she usually knows very well how to make 
the poor chap's life a hell to him — if he cares for 
her." 

" But isn't a man's love rather a transient affair? " 
she said deliberately. " Who was it who said : 
1 To woman love is a complete romance. To man 
it is a collection of short stories ' ? " 

" I don't know. Some fool who thought it smart 
to be weakly witty about things he knew nothing 
about," Warwick answered, squaring his shoulders 
against the rough boards of the hut. " Every man 
has his fancies, I suppose. But when he finds 
the one woman, his collection of short stories very 
soon goes by the board." 

'"The strongest man is not stronger than his 
latest love,' " she quoted dreamily. 

" My dear girl, you know nothing of men, nor 
of how they love— nor of what love means in their 
lives. A man may love a woman with all his heart 
and soul, and with no chance of having his love 
returned, and yet may cut a very creditable figure 
at meal-times, and get a fair amount of sleep, and 
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enjoy a joke when he hears one. But his heartache 
is there, most of the time, and gives him very bad 
quarters of hours pretty often, all the same. And 
when a disappointed lover hangs himself, or cuts 
his throat, or puts a bullet through his head, or in 
any way provides the material for an inquest, you 
may depend that not only his heart is affected, but 
his liver as well." 

" Then it appears that a good deal of unnecessary 
sympathy has been wasted on lovers' sufferings ? " 
she said, fondling Perry's ears thoughtfully. 

' ' Oh, the sufferings are real enough," he answered, 
rising as he spoke. " But a man with any grit can 
keep them to himself. We seem to be going in 
for quotations to-day. So perhaps you may re- 
member a saying of Max O'Rell's to the effect that 
self-control is that wonderful virtue which enables 
a man to kick himself without attracting the atten- 
tion of any one. Because a fellow's been fool 
enough," he added, somewhat moodily, " to stake 
all his chances of happiness on the love of one 
changeable little woman, it doesn't follow that 
he's to advertise the fact all over the place by look- 
ing as if every earthly hope had left him." 

" Must the woman be little ? " she asked casually. 

" Pooh ! you know what I mean. Besides, as 
a rule, when a man loves a woman, he always 
thinks of her as little." 
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" Really ? I didn't know. I feel as if I had 
been attending one of these lectures that I under- 
stand have been so popular in London lately, 
where a man states his views on various interesting 
matters connected with the heart and the passions, 
etc., and his listeners are allowed to make whatever 
suggestions or objections they please. I had no 
idea you had had so much experience in these 
things." 

' ' I have had the experience of a good many men, 
I suppose," he answered. " That when a man is 
in earnest about a thing, a woman generally finds 
it an occasion for treating it as a kind of joke." 

" Now you are losing your temper," she said 
reproachfully. 

As this was true, Warwick promptly denied it, 
the usual procedure in the circumstances. 

Whereupon Christian walked over to where 
Kirwin was now entertaining Gaddy with fearful 
and wonderful tales of smugglers, and Warwick 
ruthlessly cut short the tite-b-tlte between Edna and 
Vanbrugh. 
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rugged walls. Young Mornington had remained 
above ground with Mrs. Kirwin — whom he privately 
considered a " deuced fine woman " — alleging that 
" going over mines was a beastly fag," and that he 
would a great deal rather talk to her. 

And the good-natured little woman listened 
patiently and sympathetically to the young fellow's 
somewhat monotonous recapitulation of the troubles 
and cares and misunderstandings which had appar- 
ently pursued him since his boyhood. 

Meanwhile the underground contingent had 
reached a sudden turn which led to a black, sullen- 
looking pool of water, some fifty feet wide, and 
stretching away lengthwise into a dim, misty ob- 
scurity. 

Across its width was flung a narrow wooden bridge 
with railings on either side. Out of the damp ooze 
on the top rails grew quantities of tiny toadstools, 
the largest not more than half an inch high, 
and with tops scarcely as large as ordinary boot- 
buttons. 

Warwick and Kirwin went first — after Mike; 
then Christian and Gaddy; then Edna and Van- 
brugh, the latter carrying a smaller edition of Mike's 
torch. 

Edna had been in her most elfish and provoking 
mood all day, and Vanbrugh's honest heart was 
hot and angry within him. 
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He had almost assured himself that he would give 
up, once and for all, the seemingly hopeless pursuit 
of this alluring feminine will-o'-the-wisp. 

So he was unusually taciturn and unresponsive, 
and the little lady found him for the first time 
sullenly insensible to her wiles. 

" Are you afraid ? " she asked suddenly, when 
they had reached the limit of the mine's workings — 
without finding any traces of smugglers — and were 
slowly making their way back again, considerably 
in the wake of the others, as before. 

" Afraid ? " he echoed. " What do you mean ? 
Afraid of what ? " 

" Afraid of being down in this bat-haunted place 
— I'm sure there are bats, though I haven't seen 
any — afraid of being in this weird, ghostly vault, 
with nothing but me," the little thing answered, 
with a comical shiver. 

" I should be less afraid if I were alone, probably," 
was the brusque answer. 

" Should you really ? Why?" 

" You know very well, I dare say," he said in the 
same tone. 

" No, I don't. I wish you would tell me." 

"Very well, then," he replied, with an almost 
fierce determination in his deep voice. "I am 
afraid to be down in this queer, silent place with you, 
because — because I am tempted more strongly 
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than it is good for a man to be tempted — to take 
you in my arms and kiss you until you promise 
to marry me." 

" Really ? " she answered, with a slight quiver in 
the ripple of her laugh. " It seems to me, then, 
that it is / who ought to be afraid to be here with 
you." 

" You have no right to say that," he said sternly. 
" I said I was tempted. I didn't say I had any 
intention of yielding to the temptation." 

They were now on the bridge, and Edna had 
paused to pluck one or two of the little toadstools 
I have mentioned. The torch Vanbrugh carried 
cast lurid splashes of light over the inky water. 

The rest of the party were already far ahead, and 
out of earshot. 

Presently Vanbrugh went on, his voice low and 
somewhat out of control — 

" But I've had enough of it, and you needn't be 
afraid I shall ask you again to marry me. I was 
a fool not to have gone away this morning. I was a 
fool to let myself be alone with you. I've been 
a fool all along where you were concerned. But 

I'm da 1 mean, I'm resolved not to be a fool 

any longer. After to-day you've seen the last of 
me. You're the prettiest woman I ever saw, by Jove ! 
and you've bewitched me and made me so that I 
don't know what I'm doing or saying. But you're 
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an infernally cruel little creature, and I thank God 
I know it in time." 

As he spoke he struck his hand somewhat heavily 
against the wooden railing, which was frail and 
rotten. 

There was a grinding, crashing sound, a heavy 
splash, simultaneously with the hissing of the ex- 
tinguished torch. Then darkness, and a momen- 
tary throbbing silence. 

Edna uttered a low, gasping ciy— she was too 
terrified to scream — and knelt down on the slippery 
planks, trying to strain her eyes into the depths 
below. 

It seemed to her an inconceivable time, though 
in reality it was only a few seconds before she heard 
Vanbrugh's voice seemingly close at hand. 

" Stay where you are. Do you hear ? " he called 
out almost roughly. " Don't stir, for God's sake." 

She crouched in trembling silence. 

Presently she heard the scrape of a match, and 
by its tiny flame she saw Vanbrugh sitting on the 
bridge a yard or so away from her, his long legs 
hanging over the agitated waters of the pool. 

She never knew how she came to be safely on 
the rocky ground at the other end of the shiny 
planks, clinging with both hands to Vanbrugh's 
wet sleeve. 

" It's all right," he was saying in a soothing 
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but rather shaky voice. " It's all right. Don't be 
upset. Heavens, what a scare I got ! I thought 
you were in the water." 

" And what about you ? " she half sobbed. " I 
thought you were certainly drowned. I don't 
understand, even now, how you escaped." 

" I swung round and caught at the rocks, and 
then at the planks," he said hurriedly. " There was 
no danger as far as I was concerned. It was you 
I was scared about. It was only when I heard 
you cry out that I knew you were still on the bridge. 
God — what a narrow shave ! They say the water's 
twenty feet deep about here. How should I ever 
have found you in this damned darkness ? " 

She felt him shudder, as at some ghastly vision. 

" Light another match," she said sharply. 

He obeyed, his hand not quite steady. 

" You are sure you are not hurt ? " she said, 
a ring of anxiety in her usually gay young voice. 
" I believe you are. Your voice is so queer, and 
you look so strange and pale." 

The match went out. 

She could hear his breath coming thickly and 
unevenly. 

" I'm all right, I tell you," he answered. 

There was a savage note in his voice that cowed 
and dismayed her. 

" Don't speak like that," she murmured, still 
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clutching his sleeve. " I was nearly frightened to 
death. I — I thought you were killed." 

" Would it have mattered to you ? " his voice 
came hoarsely through the darkness. 

" Ah— you know it would." 

" I know nothing of the kind. Would it?" 

" Yes." 

His hand closed over hers. 

"Then," he said slowly, "you do care for me, 
after all ? " 

" I don't know. I suppose I do." 

He put his arm round her and kissed her. 

" Why didn't you tell me so when I asked you 
before ? " he said, after a silence. 

" Don't know," she whispered childishly. " Per- 
haps I didn't know myself." 

" Are you sure you know now ? " he said, giving 
her a little shake. 

He felt her hand steal upwards to his neck. 

" Yes, dear David," she said, with more feeling 
in her voice than any one would have believed her 
capable of. " I am quite, quite sure." 

Here the sound of approaching footsteps came 
to them, and the flash of intermittent torch-light. 

" Are you two people coming to lunch ? " said 
Kirwin's cheery voice. " Or will you have it sent 
down here ? " 

" We're coming," Vanbrugh shouted back. 
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Whereupon — in very leisurely fashion, I must say 
— they ascended into the light of day. 

" Hallo, old chap," observed Warwick, as the 
truants approached the neighbourhood of the pro- 
vision baskets, " you look as if you'd been in the 
water." 

" So I have, for half a second or so," answered 
the other lightly. " Slipped on that confounded 
bridge. But I'll soon dry off in the sun." 

" It seems to have freshened you up wonder- 
fully," observed Kirwin. " Nothing like cold water 
for shaking a fellow out of the blues." 
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CHAPTER XXV 

DURING the scrambling picnic on the rough, 
stony ground close to the mine, Edna was 
unusually quiet. But Vanbrugh had a certain air 
of suppressed excitement and self-congratulation 
which gave him away completely. 

Gaddy improved upon the situation. 

" I say, Mr. Vanbrugh," he said in his clear, 
childish voice, " why did you keep Miss Mornington 
down there in the dark so long ? I believe you've 
frightened her. She hasn't eaten a scrap of lunch 
except one sandwich, and she hasn't laughed once 
since she sat down." 

" There's an indictment, Vanbrugh," said Kirwin, 
his eyes twinkling mischievously. " How do you 
propose to defend yourself ? " 

" Haven't a word to say," answered the person 
addressed, looking down adoringly at Edna's pretty 
face as she bent it over Tartar, who was steadily 
devouring a piece of pie-crust with every appearance 
of healthy appreciation. " Did I frighten you 
very much ? " he added, lowering his voice a 
little. 
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u Yes," she answered, without raising her eyes. 

" There, I said so," observed Gaddy indignantly. 
" It's too bad of you, Mr. Vanbrugh. If I'd known 
I'd have stayed beside her all the time. I will next 
time." 

" Thank you, Gaddy," Edna answered in her 
demurest voice. 

After the meal was over the party strolled about 
in little groups. And Vanbrugh, finding that Gaddy 
stuck to Edna like an important and consequential 
limpet, joined Warwick, Kirwin, and young Morning- 
ton, who, with their backs against a sun-kissed 
boulder, and their legs stretched out before them, 
were enjoying their midday pipes in tranquil con- 
tentment. 

" All hail, Benedick, the married man," said 
Kirwin lazily, as Vanbrugh flung himself down 
beside them. " So you've pulled it off at last, old 
chap. My wife's been on tenter-hooks for months, 
lest the affair should hang fire after all." 

" Your wife ? " echoed Vanbrugh. " How did 
she come to know of it ? " 

Kirwin pulled his hat over his eyes, and rolled 
over on his side, shaking with silent laughter. 

<f I don't know. I think she's been studying 
the habits of ostriches," he murmured, as he knocked 
the ashes out of his pipe. 

° Oh, get out," said Vanbrugh good-humouredly. 
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For he was far too happy to care whether he was 
chaffed or not. 

" Wish you joy, Dave," said Warwick, thumping 
the prospective bridegroom on the shoulder. f ' She's 
an awfully nice little girl, and as pretty as they 
make them." 

" Thanks, old boy. Why don't you go and do 
likewise ? " answered Vanbrugh, filling his pipe 
with loving care. 

" Edna's a jolly good sort," observed that young 
lady's brother calmly. " But she's got the devil's 
own temper, Vanbrugh, and so I tell you." 

" Oh, well, so have I, for that matter," replied 
Vanbrugh, with a flash of his grey-blue eyes that 
corroborated his statement. " I fancy we'll pull 
through all right. By the way, Kirwin," he added, 
with a marked change of subject, " what about the 
smugglers ? Any trace of them ? " 

" Not a sign," said the other. " I'm evidently 
on the wrong trail." 

" Where did you have your information from ? " 

u From a * remittance man ' from Calgary. By 
the way, he said he knew you, Warwick." 

" Very likely," said Warwick lazily. " What's 
his name ? " 

" I forget. But he was very great on the subject 
of rounding off the Dominion of Canada by a union 
of Newfoundland and the West Indies." 
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"It must have been Everett Lacy," said War- 
wick, with a laugh. " That was one of his fixed 
ideas." 

" Jove ! he's not far out," said Kirwin. " I 
believe the thing's been brought before the Toronto 
Board of Trade, and a resolution, favouring such a 
confederation, has been adopted unanimously." 

" The question is one of increasing importance to 
Canada," Warwick said thoughtfully. . " A union of 
that kind is not only possible, but actually desir- 
able, if not necessary. And the idea obtains 
practically all over Canada." 

" It's marvellous how the infant country has 
grown up and developed," went on Kirwin, "and 
what changes there have been, even in my time. 
The good old Indian alone remains what he was. 
The picturesque and lawless cow-puncher figures 
chiefly in the pages of fiction. Even the traditional 
buffalo has gone. They used to be all over the 
place. Why, I remember, once," he continued 
reminiscently, " when old Fort Walsh, south of 
Maple Creek, was one of the principal forts in the 
territory, and the Mounted Police headquarters — 
well, I remember when I first came up into the 
country, by boat, by way of the Missouri river — 
there was no Canadian Pacific Railway in those 
days — and just before we got to Fort Assiniboine 
we were obliged to stop for some considerable time 
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so as to allow a vast herd of buffaloes to cross in 
front of us. Jove ! I shall never forget the sight 
of that densely packed mass, as it kept relentlessly 
straight on, regardless of all obstacles. Nothing 
could have turned it aside. It left a lasting im- 
pression on me. It was one of those big sights in 
nature that only those who have seen it can form 
any idea of," 

As he spoke he threw a piece of moss at a queer 
little prairie dog, sitting bolt upright beside his 
burrow. The small beast frisked aside with a 
coquettish movement like that of a lively kitten. 
For he was a merry little chap, and as yet his days 
on this earth had been few. But the next instant 
Wag had seen him, and informed Tartar and 
Perry. 

And with a bound the prairie pup disappeared. 

Whereupon Gaddy, Mike, and all the dogs set 
themselves to dig him out. 

Meanwhile Mrs. Kirwin and Christian were alter- 
nately teasing and congratulating Edna. 

Mrs. Kirwin was beaming with satisfaction, for 
this match was indeed after her own heart. 

" You are a bad little thing, Edna," she said in 
an affectionate tone that entirely nullified her words. 
V You have kept that poor fellow's heart in his mouth 
for the last year or more. I am glad you have put 
him out of pain at last." 
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" Well, his heart certainly won't be in his mouth 
any longer/' was the gay answer, " as he has given 
it to me." 

As she spoke she glanced across at the six feet 
or so of good-looking manhood that was hence- 
forward to be hers and hers alone. And her bright 
eyes softened, and looked almost shy. 

,# Well, be sure you are good to him," said Mrs. 
Kirwin, ,# for he's a dear, nice fellow, and we are all 
exceedingly fond of him." 

" I'll do my best," was the demure answer. 

Christian heartily wished her joy too; and at 
the same time thought rather wistfully of the 
tangle she had contrived to make of her own love 
story. 

She knew very well by this time that Evan 
Warwick was the only man she could ever marry. 
If she did not marry him, she would remain un- 
married until the end of her days. 

Curiously enough, Warwick's thoughts, from his 
point of view, were running in a somewhat similar 
channel. 

" Sing us something, Edna," said Kirwin, saunter- 
ing across the short space that divided the two 
groups, followed by Vanbrugh and young Morn- 
ington. 

" Yes, do," seconded Vanbrugh, stretching his 
long length by her side. 
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Edna had a remarkably sweet voice, with more 
feeling and pathos in a few of its notes than were 
contained, probably, in the whole of her small body. 
She sang naturally and easily, as a bird sings. 
And the song she sang to-day was this : — 

" When darkness hides me, dearest, 
And when this lace, now daily in thy sight, 
Becomes a dream to haunt the silent night, 
And vanish when the busy morn is clearest ; 
Then, dear, the love I gave thee, 
Which ever at thy coming lay in wait- 
Exacting often, and importunate— 
Shall be a memory to bless and save thee. 

" Some little foolish saying 
Will wander back unto thee from the past, 
like a sharp rose-branch in thy pathway cast, 
With flowers and thorns thy careless steps waylaying. 
June roses in December ! — 
Dream-roses, yet their phantom thorns give pain, 
. Somewhere, somehow, when we two meet again, 
How much must we forget, how much remember ! " 

" I always loved that song," said Mrs. Kirwin, 
dabbing her eyes with her pocket-handkerchief. 
" And the music is lovely. Really, Edna, no one 
would think you had it in you to sing like that." 

" I don't like these mournful kind of songs," 
muttered Vanbrugh, with a martial disregard of 
grammar. " They make a fellow feel all any- 
how." 
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Edna laughed gleefully. 

" You look as if you were going to cry," she said, 
handing him an absurd scrap of gossamer trimmed 
with lace. " Dry your eyes, and I'll sing you some- 
thing less weepy." 

And she broke into a wild, haunting lilt, of which 
the words were these : — 

" It isn't the thing you do, dear, 

It's the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you a bit of heartache 

At the setting of the sun : 
The tender word forgotten, 

The letter you did not write, 
The flower you might have sent, dear, 

Are your haunting ghosts to-night. 

" The stone you might have lifted 

Out of the brother's way, 
The bit of heartsome counsel 

You were hurried too much to say. 
The loving touch of the hand, dear, 

The gentle and winsome tone 
That you had no time or thought for, 

With troubles enough of your own. 

€i For life is all too short, dear, 
And sorrow is all too great 
To suffer our slow compassion 

That tarries until too late. 
And it's not the thing you do, dear, 

It's the thing you leave undone, 
That gives you the bitter heartache 
At the setting of the sun." 
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"Oh, I say, Eddie," remonstrated the brother 
of the singer, " we didn't ask for a moral musical 
lecture, you know. As for the time, if gives me 
the jumps. Reminds me of hailstones on a tea- 
tray." 

Here the barking of the dogs heralded the return 
of Gaddy, who had been hindering the long-suffering 
Mike as the latter washed the dishes in a thin little 
stream that trickled down from an unknown source 
in the mountains. 

11 • For it's my night to ho— o— wl/ " the young 
imp was shouting at the top of his voice, quoting 
the chorus of a well-known caboose song. 

" 1 say," he went on, as he came nearer, " you 
have a spiffing voice, Miss Mornington ; but you 
should sing 'things with a rattling chorus. Now 
this, for instance " 

" All right, Gaddy, my man, we'll have that 
song later," said Vanbrugh, drawing the boy down 
beside him. " Have you quite made up your mind 
to be a smuggler ? " 

''Very nearly," Gaddy answered, becoming 
serious at once. " But there's one thing I've been 
thinking. It wouldn't be very pleasant, you know, 
if you and Mr. Kirwin, being in the Mounted Police, 
had to run me in." 

"No, it wouldn't," agreed Vanbrugh gravely. 
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" But it would be our duty, so there would be no 
help for it." 

" Well, I only know this/' said the child, some- 
what scornfully, " that if / was a Mounted Police- 
man, and any friend of mine chanced to smuggle 
a few things, I would think it only decent to pretend 
I didn't know." 

" You are an inestimable loss to the force, my 
6on," said Kirwin, laughing. u Your sentiments 
do you honour. I should recommend your rolling 
the two professions into one." 

" Oh, you're laughing at me," Gaddy answered 
crossly. " You wouldn't laugh if I was a smuggler, 
you bet." 

" No, I believe you there. Laughter would be 
far from us," put in Vanbrugh. " Government 
rifles would do most of the laughing, I fancy." 

" Never mind, Gaddy," said Edna consolingly ; 
" you and I will set up a smuggling den together, 
and not one of the R.N.W.M.P.'s will dare to inter- 
fere with us." 

" No, no," answered Gaddy, with an indescrib- 
ably funny air of patronage. " Smugglers' dens 
are no place for women." 

And, much offended by the chorus of mirth 
which greeted this speech, the embryo smuggler 
sauntered back to Mike, muttering indignantly the 
while. 
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They dawdled the afternoon away, as one does 
dawdle such afternoons away, and when they had 
had tea, they dawdled a little longer. 

So that when at last they turned their faces home- 
ward, the April dusk was already darkening the 
sky. 

Somehow Christian and Warwick found them- 
selves a little way behind the others. 

For some time they rode on in silence, the soft 
spring twilight descending slowly on the landscape 
with the delicate care with which a mother covers 
her sleeping child. 

" Jove ! it's almost hot, isn't it ? " exclaimed 
Warwick at last, pushing his cap back from his 
forehead. 

" Yes, I suppose it is," she answered in an absent 
kind of way. 

" What are you thinking about ? " he asked 
abruptly, after watching her averted face for a few 
seconds. 

"I? Oh, I believe I was thinking of Edna 
Mornington and David Vanbrugh." 

"Ah, poor old Davie! I hope things will go 
well with him," he said. 

" I hope so," was the indifferent answer. 

" You look tired," he went on, laying his hand 
lightly on Betsy's bridle. " Are you ? " 

" Not exactly tired," she answered ; " but M 
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" But what ? " he said, as she paused. " Home- 
sick ? •• 

" Oh, I don't know. Very likely." 

He smoothed his moustache over grimly com- 
pressed lips. 

" The chum correspondent/' he muttered under 
his breath. " Damn him ! " 

But aloud he only said — 

" Poor little girl ! Couldn't you take a run home 
for a bit, and leave me to run the Carolay ? " 

" Certainly not," she replied, with unflattering 
haste. 

" Why not ? Couldn't you trust me ? " he asked, 
withdrawing his hand from Betsy's bridle. 

" It is not a matter of trusting you or any one," 
she answered calmly. " I can't afford to go home 
just now. And if I could — I have nowhere to go — 
no friends, I mean." 

" But I understood you to say that you had 
relatives in London." 

" Are one's relatives always one's friends ? " she 
asked, with a brief smile. "I have not found it 
so." 

" No, that's true enough," he admitted. 

" Nothing would persuade me to be the guest 
of any of my relatives," she went on. "And I 
have kept up hardly any correspondence with any 

friends since I left England, except " 
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She pulled herself up suddenly. 

"Except that chum of yours — the fellow who 
writes so constantly/' he said in a curt tone. 

"Yes, I have no doubt he would be very 
glad to see me/' she answered, a brief, wicked 
gleam showing between her long lashes. "But 
I could hardly take up my residence with him, 
could I ? " 

" Not unless you acceded to his prayers, and 
consented to become his wife/' he replied stiffly. 

She made no answer. 

" Well, I have something to tell you that I think 
will cheer you up a little," he said, after a silence. 

"Yes?" she said, with faint interest. "What 
is that ? " 

"I am going to leave Barnethan," he answered 
shortly. 

" To leave Barnethan 1 " she echoed in amaze* 
ment. " To leave Barnethan I " 

" Yes, I'm sick of the whole show/ 1 he went on, 
with savage emphasis. 

As he spoke he touched up Sultan smartly and 
somewhat unnecessarily. 

" But why ? " she found herself saying with dry 
lips. 

" My dear Miss Cunninghame, you should never 
ask a man his reasons for anything/' was the Im- 
patient answer. " If you do, the chances are he 
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either says something to offend you, or tells you a 
lie." 

She was silent. It was now almost quite dark, 
save for the pale light of stars. 

Far on ahead they could hear Vanbrugh's short 
hearty laugh ring out on the night, and Gaddy's 
shrill treble proclaiming once more — 

" 'For it's my night to ho— o— wl.' " 

%t So Barnethan will be for sale again," said the 
owner of that property quietly, when they had 
ridden another half-mile. 

She did not answer. A dull, cruel pain seemed 
to grip her heart, and turn her cold and sick. 

" I hope to get away about the beginning of 
June," he went on in a carefully controlled voice. 

As he spoke he glanced at her proud, set little 
face, in which he could see no faintest traces of 
regret. 

" Doesn't care a twopenny screw," he observed 
mentally. 

" You are returning to England, I suppose ? " 
she said, with elaborate carelessness. 

" I don't know. I haven't made any fixed plans 
yet. Probably I shall spend some time in Wash- 
ington. I have friends there." 

Only a couple of hands'-breadths separated them 
as they rode side by side through the spring dark- 
ness. Yet each felt miles away from each. 
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" I must send back your books/ 9 she said mechani- 
cally. 

" Oh no, please keep them. They will remind 
you of a vanquished enemy," he said somewhat 
unkindly. 

Betsy set off at a gallop to join the others, and 
Warwick found himself alone and in an impious 
state of mind. 
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CHAPTER XXVI 

NEXT day Christian went for a long walk by 
herself, refusing even Gaddy's company. For 
she felt she must be alone ; and in her tiny house- 
hold, or in the precincts of the mine, this was 
difficult. 

So she walked part of the way to Barnethan 
with Edna and Gaddy, then struck into a forsaken 
bridle-track that led across the mountains to an 
old disused shaft, surrounded by a few tumble- 
down huts and out-houses. 

Arrived at the end of the track, she sat down on 
a heap of quartz, and prepared to treat herself to 
some very plain speaking. 

It was like a day of summer. A baby-breeze 
wandered through the lilac-grey sage-brush, and 
whispered among the softly green branches of the 
wild rose bushes. 

But in Christian's heart it was winter. 

She leaned her head on her hands, for it was 
aching badly, and tried to marshal her thoughts. 

As a matter of fact, Warwick's news of the night 
before had stunned her, and she felt she must 
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reason with herself, and try to grapple with this 
passion that had so entirely gained possession of 
her. 

" It is all my own fault," she murmured, as she 
absently watched the flight of a long line of prairie 
chickens — "all my own fault. But that doesn't 
make it any easier." 

But she was a plucky little soul, and she had no 
intention of making a fool of herself, as she put it, 
because a man had shown her he no longer cared 
for her. 

u It is only because I am tired," she whispered, 
her face hidden in her hands. " It is only that I 
am so very, very tired." 

She was really tired, as well as dispirited. For 
Edna had kept her awake most of the night, recapitu- 
lating the virtues and attributes of her own stalwart 
lover, whose speeches and actions were magnified 
and fortified by his happy little bride-to-be in a way 
that would have astonished and gratified him very 
considerably, if he had known. 

After a long time Christian raised her head, and 
gazed with desolate young eyes across the prairie, 
conscious of a terrible grinding sense of how all 
the familiar sights and sounds would hurt her in 
the days to come, without the presence of the man 
who had come to mean so much in her life ; and 
just for a moment her eyes filled with bitter, smart* 
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ing tears. And she was not a woman given to 
tears. 

It was just a year ago since he came to Barnethan. 
How she had resented his coming ! And now he 
was going ; and she resented that too. 

But the next moment she was rubbing her wet 
eyes angrily. 

u Now, don't be a sentimental goose, Christian 
Cunninghame," she said aloud. " You've had your 
chance of happiness, and you've flung it away. 
But you're not going to gloom and glump over it 
all your life, I should hope. So just buck up, and 
put your shoulder to the wheel, and try to feel gay 
over it." 

Her voice sounded fairly determined, even defiant. 
But it could hardly be called gay. 

A slight noise made her look up. She was sitting 
opposite one of the huts, and to her horror she saw, 
framed in the small unglazed window, the head of 
a full-grown bear. 

There was something absolutely comical in the 
way the beast looked at her, as if cogitating as to 
how she had got there, and whether or not she might 
be good to eat. 

After the first paralysed moment or two, she 
moved cautiously in the direction of an out-house 
somewhat higher than the others, and in some 
inconceivable fashion, which she could never re- 
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call afterwards, managed to scramble on to the 
roof. 

And not too soon, for Master Bruin had shambled 
out into the sunlight, blinking his eyes, and shaking 
himself, like a sleepy dog. 

To the girl's dismay she saw that he was a par- 
ticularly powerful specimen of the cinnamon bear 
— first cousin to the grizzly, and not a whit less 
fierce and dangerous. He had evidently just 
awakened from his winter sleep, and looked thin, 
ragged, and undeniably bad-tempered. He soon 
discovered her retreat, and after slouching round 
the building once or twice, as if to discover some 
easy place of ascent, he sat down and gazed at her 
in disgusted perplexity, blinking his cunning little 
eyes in the strong rays of the sun. 

Then he rose, waddled towards the hut, and, 
raising himself on his hind legs, rested his fore paws 
on the roof. He opened his mouth wickedly, and 
moved his head and shoulders as if preparing for 
a spring. 

This was too close quarters, and, whipping out 
her revolver from her belt, she fired, aiming at the 
brute's head. The bullet struck him, but proved 
harmless, for he only winked and shook his head 
angrily. 

After a few breathless seconds, Christian, to her 
inconceivable amazement and relief, saw the enemy 
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move sullenly away in the direction of the shaft, 
where he disappeared. 

Five minutes or so passed, and at last Christian 
judged it would be safe to come down. This she 
did cautiously and silently, and skirted along the 
backs of the outhouses until she reached the one 
furthest from the shaft and nearest to the track. 

But as she crept round the corner her heart 
leaped to her throat, for wily Master Bruin had 
made a circle, and now met her face to face. He 
was on his hind legs, and seemed of an abnormal 
size. 

Christian turned and ran round the hut. The 
bear dropped on all fours, and followed her at a 
lumbering gallop. 

Then began an exciting chase. The girl ran 
in and out among the shacks, the bear pursuing 
her with incredible speed for so unwieldy a creature. 
Sometimes she doubled in her tracks, but the bear 
doubled too. For he was a knowing animal, and 
up to most tricks of cunning and duplicity. 

At last Christian felt her strength giving way. 
With a wild, final effort she clambered half-way 
up one of the huts, and had clutched the roof 
with both hands, when she felt her pursuer grab 
her skirt; and, uttering a sharp cry, she fell 
to the ground, resigning herself to being torn to 
pieces. 
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But as she fell she heard a shout, and two rifle- 
shots rang out on the air, so closely following one 
another as to be almost simultaneous. 

The bear fell upon his knees, and Christian, 
scrambling to her feet, saw Vanbrugh running up, 
his still smoking rifle in his hand. 

Bruin now turned his attention to the new- 
comer, and advanced upon him fiercely. But Van- 
brugh lodged another bullet under the brute's 
shoulder, in the region of the heart. 

The bear lurched forward, shuddered convulsively, 
and lay still as if paralysed. His queer, almost 
human eyes, looked at his murderer as if in keen 
reproach. But Vanbrugh went up and dispatched 
him with a final shot behind the ear. 

Christian surveyed her dead foe for a second or 
two in silence. Then, to her deliverer's dismay, 
she burst into convulsive sobbing. And he, not 
knowing — as, indeed, how could he know ? — that 
this outburst was caused more by her hitherto 
restrained grief about Warwick than by her late 
peril, stood regarding her in deep concern. 

"There, there, don't let yourself go. It's all 
right now," he said soothingly. " But it was a 
God's mercy Gaddy told me which way you had 
gone. For there is no doubt Master Bruin was a 
nasty customer, and as savage as the devil from 
his long winter's fast." 
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Christian pulled herself together with a violent 
effort. 

"lama little fool," she said. " How can I 
thank you, Mr. Vanbrugh. What on earth should 
I have done if you hadn't come ? Or rather," she 
added somewhat hysterically, " what would the 
bear have done ? " 

" Don't think about it/' said Vanbrugh, patting 
her shoulder in friendly, fatherly fashion. " Get 
hold of my arm, and we'll make tracks for Carolay." 
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CHAPTER XXVII 

ONE May afternoon, just before sunset, Christian 
had strolled with Gaddy and the dogs to the 
pine wood at the top of the hill. 

She sat down on a slope where the prairie roses 
were already in bud, while Gaddy ran races with 
the dogs, and occasionally assisted them in a mad 
chase after a jack-rabbit. 

While the child was absent on one of these brief 
raids Warwick came into view. 

" I have deliberately stalked you here," he said, 
as he threw himself down on the turf beside her. 
" I hope you have no special desire to be alone ? " 

"lam not alone," she replied briefly. " Gaddy 
is here." 

" Is he ? Well, he isn't in sight just now. May 
I smoke ? Thanks." 

He lit his pipe, and when he had got it well under 
way he said in a quiet voice — 

" I want to talk business." 

" Yes ? " she said, turning her serious, pretty 
eyes upon him. 
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After a pause he went on — 

" I think I told you some little time ago that 
I had made up my mind to leave Barnethan ? " 

He saw her colour change. But she only said 
in a low voice — 

" Yes, I remember. I suppose you are tired of 
mining." 

"lam tired of— many things. What I did not 
tell you was that I had an alternative course in my 
mind, which — in short, I want you to consider the 
question of running Carolay and Barnethan under 
one management." 

" I don't understand you," she answered. 

Her voice was calm and almost cold, but he saw 
that her lips were trembling. 

He moved a little nearer to her. 

The sun was setting slowly behind the pines ; 
the red light shone on two pale and somewhat 
agitated faces. 

" You remember, perhaps," he said very quietly, 
" that some months ago I told you — that I loved 
you ? " 

Yes, she remembered. But she did not speak. 

" You remember ? " he repeated inflexibly. 

" You know I do," she answered under her 
breath. 

"Well," he went on, with a curious lingering 
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tenderness in his deep voice, " I have been trying 
to discount that statement ever since— without 
success. I find that I have miscalculated my 
will power. I cannot get over my infatuation for 
a woman who has shown me very plainly from 
time to time that she will have none of me. And 
my self-control won't stand the strain of living 
within sight and touch of what I can't have. There- 
fore I am going away, unless " 

He paused. 

" Yes ? " she said, looking away towards the 
sunset, her hands clasped tightly in her lap. 

" Unless," he repeated slowly, " certain rights 
are given to me by the owner of the Carolay." 

" Certain rights ? " she echoed, looking at him 
with startled, puzzled eyes. 

He took one of her hands. 

" This is one," he said, raising the hand to his 

lipS. • ••'••>:••.! 

Then he went on, speaking gravely and almost 
sternly 1 — 

" Christian— you have made usl both very un- 
happy for a good many months. Don't you think 
it is time to end it ? " 

She did not draw away her hand ; but she did 
not look at him as she murmured — 

* How could I tell you were unhappy ? You 
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never seemed as if you were. And I thought that 
you didn't — I mean that you had got over " 

" That I had got over my love for you ? " he 
interrupted, coming nearer still, and putting his 
arm gently round her. M But now that you know 
that I haven't got over it— that I never shall get 
over it — what about you, Christian ? " 

" What about me ? " she answered almost wildly. 
" What about me ? Ah, my dear, if you go away, 
I shall just break my heart." 

He held her closer. 

" Shall I stay, then ? And shall we run Carolay 
and Barnethan in partnership ? And will you give 
me the rights I want ? " 

" If I give you — myself ? " she whispered un- 
steadily. 

As she spoke she pressed her burning face against 
his shoulder. 

At her faltering words, her voluntary touch, all 
the long pent-up passion in him broke loose, and, 
gathering her up in his arms, he kissed her lips, 
her neck, her eyes, muttering the broken, incoherent 
love-words that every lover knows. 

A low, prolonged whistle aroused them from their 
brief paradise, and Gaddy was -discovered gazing 
at them with a dismay that was almost comical. 

" I say ! " he exclaimed. 
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Then he added— 

" I suppose you are going to be married ? " 

On being assured by Warwick that his suppo- 
sition was correct, he observed with a superior air — 

" I'm not one bit surprised." 

Milly was not surprised either, when the news 
was imparted to her. Nor was Mike, who cele- 
brated the occasion by making Milly a formal offer 
of his hand and heart. Which that good woman 
promptly and firmly declined. 

" No, thanks, my good man," she said, shaking 
her head decidedly. " I've no desire to put my 
neck under the grindstone a second time. Em- 
manuel's dead and gone, and God rest his soul, 
wherever he may be, though perhaps least said 
soonest mended. For a saint he never was, and 
a devil he was many a time within an ace of being. 
Anyhow, I don't mean to put myself in no man's 
power again in this world. It's all very well to say 
you'd cherish me and all that, but some men's idea 
of cherishing is a boot-end and a black eye — which 
I've known it done. And one knows how one is, 
but one never knows how one may be." 

"That's true," observed Mike thoughtfully. 
" That's very true. You've a wonderfully sensible 
way of looking at things, Milly. Well, well, all 
good luck to the boss and Miss Chrissie. They're 
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a well-matched pair if ever there was one. I defy 
Canada to produce their equal. Or the old country 
either, for that matter. It seems odd, though, that 
after all that has come and gone, Carolay and Bar- 
nethan should run in double harness after all." 

" And why not ? " said Milly shortly. " As then- 
owners are going to run along the road of life in 
double harness, in a way of speaking, why shouldn't 
the mines do the same ? It's only natural. Not that 
I approve — nor did my dead-and-gone Emmanuel 
approve— of mines as a means of livelihood, being 
freakish and uncertain ; but as my opinion isn't asked 
nor needed, that's neither here nor there. Ah ! bless 
their hearts, there they go," she added, as Christian 
and Warwick strolled past on their way to the pine 
wood. "And as you say, a finer pair you could 
hardly find. Well, well, cares and sorrows lie before 
them, no doubt, and the Lord above knows what 
besides." 

No thought of future cares and sorrows, however, 
clouded the horizon of the lovers, as they slowly 
mounted the steep path to the wood. It was just 
dusk, and the moon was lazily creeping over the 
tops of the sombre pines. 

"Little girl," the man was saying tenderly, "do 
you think I can make you happy ? " 

"I don't know," she answered, slipping her hand 
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through his arm. " If you don't, it won't be you 
who will be to blame, it will be me. But what about 
you ? Shall I make you happy, I wonder ? " 

He did not answer — verbally. Perhaps he thought 
words were unnecessary. 

But as they entered into the shadow of the pine 
wood he stopped, and laid his hands gently on her 
shoulders. 

And as their eyes met, he bent his head and 
kissed her. 



THE END 
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